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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at specia rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents. 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subscriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
éterest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Unive salist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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A Remarkable Conference 


We are indebted to Dr. Lewis O. Hart- 
man of Zion’s Herald for galley proofs of 
his story of what he rightly calls “the 
most unusual conference in the history 
of the (Methodist) denomination and in 
fact American Protestantism.” 

The Conference was held at Delaware, 
Ohio, from June 24 to July 3. 

Jesus Christ and the Modern World 

The conference, which devoted itself to 
the study of ‘The Significance of Jesus 
Christ in the Modern World,” had a well- 
defined procedure. It divided the general 
topics for its consideration into three main 
divisions. The purpose of the first group 
was to draw the complete picture of mod- 
ern life. The second group of topics dealt 
with the message of the Christian Church 
to the modern world, and the third group 
with the methods by which the church 
can approach the modern world to make 
its point of view effective. 

At the opening session of the conference 
the devotional service included an address 
by Rev. Oscar T. Olson of Baltimore, 
Md., followed by the opening statement 
to the conference by its chairman, Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell of New York. The 
bishop pointed out that there are four 
main issues before the world of religious 
thought to-day: ()1 Confusion as to the 
idea of God; (2) an emphasis upon mys- 
ticism, which, though valuable, must be 
carefully studied; (8) the social and eco- 
nomic situation; (4) the matter of some 
means of making the point of view of the 
church effective in the modern world. 

Group discussions followed until Fri- 
day morning, at which time a commission 
under the chairmanship of Rev. Lewis O. 
Hartman was ready to present its state- 
ment on “‘Race Consciousness and Nation- 
alism.”’ 

The primary purpose of this statement, 
as of all the rest in the first group, was to 
draw the picture of the modern world 
under the aspects suggested by the topic. 
The statement of this commission confined 
itself principally to nationalism, tracing 
the rise of nationalism in history and its 
increasing manifestations in the modern 
world. This commission, however, recom- 
mended certain points of view and certain 
actions. Among other things it renounced 
the doctrine of parity for the United States 
navy with the navies of other powers, but 
balanced this statement with another urg- 
ing that the United States Government 
take to the coming world disarmament 
conference in February a proposal for the 
complete abolition of all armaments and 
military establishments except such as 
may prove necessary for police purposes. 
This commission also protested against the 
recent decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court denying citizenship to Pro- 
fessor Douglas Macintosh of Yale because 
he refused to pledge himself to bear arms 
in time of war. It commended President 


Hoover’s policy of limiting armed protec- 
tion to American property in foreign lands. 

Parts of the statement brought in by the 
commission were rather technical in their 
phraseology, showing the influence of 
business men who sat with the commission. 
Its spirit was liberal and forward-looking. 
This commission recommended, among 
others, the following positions, which were 
adopted by the conference: 

Disapproval of the formation of holding 
companies, especially those controlling 
hydro-electric power and public utilities. 

Publication of the earnings and per- 
centage earnings on actual invested capital 
of operating companies, the elimination of 
no-par stocks, the restoration of voting 
power to all classes of stock, and govern- 
ment supervision of various types of 
interstate rates. 

Disapproval of interlocking directorates 
and the loan of money on stock collateral 
for less than sixty-day periods and then 
upon only half the value of the stock over 
a five-year period. 

The Commission on the Secularization 
of Life, under the chairmanship of Rev. 
Ralph W. Sockman of New York, was the 
next to report. Secularism, it declared, is 
to be noted in the family, in education, in 
business and industry, in recreation, and 
in the church itself and its ministry. 

“The minister is caught in the mesh of 
the secular life and is a member of a 
privileged class,’ said the commission, 
and its Judgment was upheld by the con- 
ference, which accepted the report. ‘‘We 
observe two major instincts threatening 
the minister’s life, the acquisitive instinct 
and the instinct for power. The seculariz- 
ation wrought by the acquisitive instinct 
is in part shown by undue emphasis upon 
economic security and in our failure to 
achieve justifiable parity in the equaliza- 
tion of ministerial support. . . . The in- 
stinct for power is illustrated in keen com- 
petition on the part of some for privilege 
and place within the church, which instinet 
is often aided and abetted by the ec- 
clesiastical system and the attitude of the 
laity.” 

The statement on “The Changing 
Standards of Family Life” was read by 
Rey. Wilson G. Cole of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This statement was a serious and rather 
scholarly study of the conditions of family 
life in the modern world, both in America 
and in other lands. The same social, in- 
dustrial, and educational forces are operat- 
ing everywhere, it was pointed out, to 
minimize the place of the home in modern 
living. 

The statement was notable for a guarded 
approval of birth control by the use of 
scientifically approved methods of con- 
traception. The conference instructed 
the commission to prepare a brief state- 
ment of the effect of scientific birth control 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


A GENERAL CONVENTION A CENTURY AGO 

HE recent meeting of the Convention of Vermont 

in Barre reminds us of a session of the General 
Convention held there in 1831. 

The text of one of the important sermons was 
from Job 36:2, “Suffer me a little and I will show 
thee that I have yet to speak on God’s behalf,’”’ and 
the preacher was Hosea Ballou. The place of the 
meeting was 190 miles from Boston. To reach Barre, 
Hosea Ballou had to leave Boston the week before. 
To reach Barre to-day, only five or six hours are 
necessary. 

In Thomas Whittemore’s ‘Life of Ballou’ there 
is a graphic description of the closing service of the 
Barre Convention where Ballou preached. All the 
services had been crowded, but for this service “the 
house was overwhelmed.” The windows were thrown 
open and carriages were placed just outside in which 
people sat. Says Whittemore: “The most devout 
attention reigned. Smiles and tears of joy were 
on every face. We sat together in the heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus.” 

There had been inspiring preaching in that Con- 
vention. Sebastian Streeter was there, and he was a 
great orator. Thomas Whittemore himself, who 
always commanded attention, Thomas F. King, the 
father of Starr King, Warren Skinner, one of a long 
line of preachers, and M. B. Ballou—each drew a 
crowded house. But the man they all wanted to 
hear especially was Father Hosea Ballou. He was 
then sixty years of age and at the height of his fame. 

In the “Autobiography of Abel C. Thomas” we 
have testimony to the power that Father Ballou was 
exerting at that time. Thomas, a young Quaker 
who had lately espoused the cause of the Universalists, 
visited Boston in 1831. It was his first visit. He 
still wore the brown clothes and used the plain speech 
of the Quakers. He heard Hosea Ballou preach from 
the text, “Great is the Lord and greatly to be praised, 
and his greatness is unsearchable.” ‘How luminously 
and forcibly he was preaching,’”’ wrote Thomas. 

Those were great days. The preachers were 
great men. In that year, 1831, great things were 
happening for Universalists. Walter Balfour wrote 
his reply to Stuart and Father Ballou wrote his com- 


ment on Balfour. Thomas Whittemore preached a 
strong sermon at the installation of his successor in 
Cambridge. The Restorationist fight culminated and 
the Universalist Church was split. 

As we recall those days two observations seem 
pertinent. One is this: Hosea Ballou and the men 
of his day faced their problems with intelligence and 
courage. We do well to study their lives, reflect upon 
their achievements and emulate their spirit. The 
other observation is that Hosea Ballou and the men 
of his day would fail utterly to-day, using the same 
methods and ideas that they used so successfully a 
hundred years ago. The battlefront has completely 
changed. The old weapons are of little use. 

Examine the sermon from which we have quoted 
the text, or study that other sermon of Ballou’s which 
made so great an impression on Abel C. Thomas, or 
look into Balfour’s reply to Stuart or Ballou’s com- 
ment on Balfour, or read Whittemore and Skinner 
and all the rest. They were engaged in one task only: 
to vindicate the idea of the ‘Eternal Goodness.” 
There was no question about God’s greatness. The 
question was as to His goodness. All over the land 
in that year, 1831, revival meetings were in progress. 
God was pictured as burning with wrath and as 
planning endless torments. Ballou “lIuminously and 
forcibly’ and successfully preached the truth that 
God is the “one God and Father of us all’”—the God 
of the parables of Jesus Christ. 

What is the situation in this year 1931? There 
are spots on the map where there are Universalist- 
Partialist debates, but that is not the real debate. 
There are places where folks talk fundamentalism 
versus modernism, but that is no longer the true issue. 
The movement of human thought has swept on. 
These discussions are archaic. The question that 
we face is not the question as to whether there is any 
future punishment. It is the question whether there 
is any God. Our debate is not about the place of 
Christ in the scheme of things. It is whether there 
is any scheme of things. And our practical problem 
as a church is the problem as to whether we can utter 
a word for faith with the intellectual insight and spir- 
itual power of our Universalist fathers of a hundred 
years ago. 
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TWO MORE GOOD FRIENDS 


VIDENCES multiply that Universalists every- 
where believe the Christian Leader to be one 
of our most vital denominational concerns, 

and propose to support it generously. Here are ex- 
tracts from two letters that came in the same mail. 

This is one: 

Dear Dr. Marshall: 

I am enclosing my check for $1,000 (one thousand 
dollars) in payment for another Headquarters Gold 
Note. I have been a reader of the Leader for many 
years, and should be very sorry to see it “grow less.” 

Sincerely yours, 


And the other is like it: 
Dear Dr. Marshall: 

Am sending my check for one thousand dollars 
($1,000.00) for another of the Headquarters Cold Notes. 

I am sending this because I love the Universalist 
Church and feel the Leader is one of the great factors in 
keeping it alive. .... I have read the Leader from my 
early childhood and am sure it will continue to be one 
of the best. 

Very truly yours, 


* * 


FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO 


O, as a German would put it, two old friends 
pop up again. Through one of the reactions 
echo and re-echo the events of past years. 

One of our good brothers is keen to maintain three 
theses—One: This present editor of the Leader is 
not quite such a world beater as some have alleged. 
Two: He ought to be curbed. Three: The way to 
curb him is to make the management of the Publish- 
ing House different. To support his thesis about the 
editor he cites the attitude of the editor toward the 
Joint Statement and toward the reordination of Dr. 
Rice. Good. Let usall bring these things up again. 
The years roll on, memory fails, time obliterates the 
landmarks. 

As to thesis one we say “Amen,’’ and we add, the 
editor never was. But the editor is studying hard, 
communing often with the elder statesmen, meekly 
accepting the chastening rod, and who knows what 
wiJ] come out of it? He sees nothing yet, however, 
to make him regret his attitude toward either the 
Joint Statement or Dr. Rice. The editor tried to be 
broad and generous, recognizing at the same time the 
two things which our correspondent is so fond of say- 
ing: ‘One can be so broad that he is thin, and he that 
provides not for his own is worse than an infidel.” 
As to thesis two we say: Perhaps, but it is a terrific 
job the brother lays out for somebody. We know, 
for we have been hard at it for fifty odd years. And 
as to thesis three all we can add is “Barkis is willin’.”’ 
We have not the slightest objection to more trustees 
in Chicago and Los Angeles. We love our present 
directors. We should miss the counsel, advice, con- 
stant help, most of them give. But we would try to 
get along by mail or telegram or radio if it should 
be thought wise to put them all out West or down 
South or even over in Japan. 

Just how much of a job would it be, anyway, 
to saw and hammer and nail and split and do all the 


other carpentry necessary to fix up the Publishing 
House with a new set of directors elected by the 
General Convention? We confess we should half 
like to try it. We admit that we should rather ex- 
pect to see the same old boys come prancing back, with 
pink sashes instead of blue, and with engraved cre- 
dentials instead of printed. That is about all the 
difference it would make as we see it, but it might be 
worth trying. 


* * 


DR. GEORGE DE BENNEVILLE 


HE address of Mr. George de Benneville Keim 
upon Dr. George de Benneville, at the annual 
meeting of the Universalist Historical Society 

in Boston on May 26, has now been put in pamphlet 
form and is being circulated by the society. George 
de Benneville Keim is a direct descendant of Dr. de 
Benneville, and speaks with affection, but the sober 
facts of history back up what he says about his illus- 
trious ancestor. 

Dr. George de Benneville, born in 1708, lived 
until 1798. His life therefore spanned practically the 
whole of the eighteenth century, His father, George 
de Benneville, was a distinguished Frenchman who 
embraced the Reformed faith. In one of the great re- 
ligious persecutions he fled to England with his family. 
That the English king, William the Third, received 
him and gave him and his family employment at court 
is an indication of his high rank in his own country. 
Dr. de Benneville was the ninth child of his parents, 
and when both his father and mother died Queen Anne 
herself provided a nurse for him. For thirty-eight 
years he lived in Europe, learning many languages, 
visiting many countries, making many friends, having 
many experiences. 

Mr. George de Benneville Keim gives an in- 
teresting account of his religious experiences, bringing 
out the revolution effected in his life and thought 
when the idea gained possession of him that God loves 
all men and will redeem them eventually from error. 
There are just hints in the records available of his 
journeys from group to group of French refugees in . 
Germany and Holland. The names of nearly all of 
them have been forgotten, but who can doubt that 
they made their marks in the religious thinking of 
the day? 

At last this young man, so given to visions and 
dreams, “‘so God intoxicated” and so full of practical 
love of his fellows, came to the United States. That 
was in 1741, when he was only thirty-eight. This was 
a full generation before the American Revolution. 
George Washington was only nine years old. William. 
Penn had been dead only twenty-three years. He 
could have known Penn in England. And it was 
twenty-nine years before John Murray landed at 
Good Luck, New Jersey. : 

In France de Benneville had been persecuted for 
his views, had lain in prison, had been condemned to 
death, and had been reprieved at the last moment 
while the executioner was tying his hands. In the 
new colony of Pennsylvania he found religious free- 
dom. Here he built “a large and substantial. stone 
dwelling in which he set apart an upper room for 
Christian worship.” “This house is still standing,” 
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says Mr. Keim, “and may fairly be regarded as the 
cradle of Universalism in this country.” 

Perhaps some will question this statement, but 
they are the ones who insist that there is only one 
cause or source of a social or religious movement. 
The sources are as many as the sources of a stream. 
Some of the sources are big springs and some are little 
springs. De Benneville was one of the big springs. 
The fact that he did not organize a church or conceive 
of a denomination is immaterial. He spread an idea, 
and ideas are the mightiest things which men handle. 

At least it is fair to say this. The Universalist 
Church always has emphasized strongly the union of 
faith and works which Dr. George de Benneville 
nobly exemplified. Far and wide he went on missions 
of sympathy and help to his fellow men. ‘He gave 
freely of himself because of his abounding and unfail- 
ing love for his fellow creatures.” And so we are 
proud to think of him as one of the fathers of our re- 
ligious movement. 

* * 


WHY SAINTS BECOME CYNICS 


N a college chapel, a keen and very well-informed 
man,’ who had dedicated his life to the study of 
one of the most serious of the problems of civi- 

lization, was speaking. He was the accredited rep- 
resentative of a research organization which, for more 
than a decade, has had an unbroken record of setting 
forth only incontrovertible facts. The speaker pre- 
sented a perfectly appalling picture of the precarious 
position of our civilization overshadowed by possible 
war. It was a picture based on contemporary facts. 
The speaker paused as though overwhelmed by his 
own words. There was a perceptible hush over the 
audience. Two women, not undergraduates, but 
college graduates of several years standing, sat in 
front of us. In the pause, one of those ladies leaned 
over to her companion and whispered. We could not 
help overhearing. We were devoutly grateful that 
the speaker was too far away to be able to hear. 
Had he heard he might have departed in despair. 
For it was no comment on the problem under dis- 
cussion; it wasn’t even honest opposition to the man 
on the platform that the lady voiced to her friend. 
She said, rather, “‘Isn’t he cute?” 

Tragedy is sometimes ludicrous and often mo- 
mentarily humorous, and so the episode was funny for 
a second. Then there flashed into mind another 
scene we once witnessed. In a home where tragedy 
was imminent and inevitable, a sleek cat looked up 
from the hearth and purred in the face of a grave 
doctor, and a little child chuckled with amusement at 
the strange man. Both scenes pictured the same 
situation, except for the significant fact that the cat 
was without the power of thought and the child was 
helpless and as yet mentally undeveloped. One ex- 
pects nothing from the animal in such circumstances. 
One is somewhat comforted that the child in its 
helplessness does not grasp the seriousness of the 
situation. One is aghast, however, when an adult with 
adult capacities and adult influence shows smiling 
indifference in the presence of a tragedy or a great 
moral problem. i 

The woman in the first incident was not stupid 


nor was she untrained. Both by nature and by nur- 
ture she was well endowed to grasp the implications 
of the speaker’s facts. Yet to all appearances the 
most vivid impression which he made on her mind 
was that he was “cute.” 

This thing is hard to catalogue, but that it is a 
threatening phase cf the modern temper is clearly 
evident to any one who takes the trouble to look 
about him. The lady under discussion, like all of 
her kind, thinks she is an emancipated soul. She is, 
in fact, a victim of moral dilettanteism. The whole 
world suffers from the lack of moral earnestness in 
such people. For this attitude drives saints to 
cynicism, and infects us all with a sense of helplessness 
in the face of organized injustice and corruption. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Department of Research and Education of 
the Federal Council of Churches reports that the 
$1,356,000 American contribution to China famine 
relief in 1929 and 1930 was supplemented from Chinese 
sources by an amount between four and five times as 
great. This is interesting in the light of the recent 
American Red Cross contention that foreign relief 
would tend to make the Chinese lax about helping their 
distressed countrymen. We believe that wise help 
always stimulates self-help, and we find verification of 
our faith in the additional fact (also reported by the 
Department of Research) that, “in spite of the serious 
difficulties faced by the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment, it has supplied half of the cost of two of the large 
irrigation projects which the China International 
Famine Relief Commission undertook as relief proj- 
ects.” 


If any one doubts the need of developing an 
ethic of reasonably safe automobile driving in this 
country, let him reflect on the fact that on the fourth 
of July last, while six persons were killed by fireworks, 
ninety-six were killed by automobiles. In other 
words, sixteen times the number killed by fireworks 
died from automobile injuries. The number of these 
motor tragedies is sixteen per cent higher than last 
year. At this rate of increase we shall be killing four 
hundred and twelve people in automobile accidents on 
the fourth of July, 1941. By. 1951 one thousand 
eight hundred and four citizens will motor to their 
deaths while celebrating their independence. But we 
are not without hope. Perhaps by 1951, or before, 
another war will come along.. Then we shall all be 
too busy to “step on the gas,” and life will doubtless 
be safer. 


There is no falling off in reactions this year, as 
usually happens in the summer months. Why should 
they fal] off? The universe is full of vital topics and 
our church is made up of live folks. Let the light 
shine. If it can not be cold dispassionate light, let 
us have red hot light. All light, whether of tapers or 
bonfires, is welcome in our office. 


Asked his views on prayer, Gandhi wrote to 
Unity, “I can say in one sentence that prayer has 
given me peace.” 
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To Make God Real’ 


Herbert E. Benton 


Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of 
man conceived, the things that God hath prepared for 
them that love him.—1 Cor. 2 : 9. 


HE two mountain peaks in this lofty range of 
spiritual vision are the things prepared, and 
for them that love God. 

1. The things that are prepared. The 
anlar: of life are not exhausted; there are still mar- 
vels waiting discovery, wonders beyond man’s wild- 
est dreams. 

2. And who are to receive these treasures? 
They who love God, and they alone. 

I suspect that these words arouse as keen a thrill 
in the heart of the average resident of any Main Street 
as does a last year’s almanac; no, not so much, for 
even an ancient almanac contains interesting and amus- 
ing matter. But these words of Paul are “old stuff.” 
And who is Paul? Just another old prophet who lived 
so long ago that he has nothing in common with this 
progressive age. Why should we give heed to any- 
thing he said? We live ina new time and our prophets 
speak a new language. 

I confess I am old-fashioned enough to believe 
that these words of Paul still have in them the breath 
of life, and if we listen they will say something worth 
hearing by even the most sophisticated intellectual 
of this self-satisfied era. 

I have been trying to listen, and while I fear my 
ears are very dull of hearing, still what I have heard 
has given me an electrifying shock. They make me 
sit up and take notice. 

They tell me that there are great prizes still un- 
revealed which I may have if, and only if, I love God. 
They tell me that the richest man in the world may 
not buy them with all his wealth; the most learned 
man may not compass them with his knowledge; the 
poorest and most ignorant may enter in first to possess 
them. 

But how can we really love God who seems to us 
but an abstraction? Perhaps we can resolve the dif- 
ficulty somewhat if we interpret it from the angle of 
understanding. “The things prepared’ will come to 
him who understands God, who thinks His thoughts 
after Him, sees as He sees. 

Perhaps then there is nothing we need to attain 
equal to what I am calling “the great understanding.”’ 
When that is ours we shall come into possession of the 
things that are prepared. 

We have already proved this in some measure. 

The universe always has been a storehouse of 
treasures from the far distant hour when the “morning 
stars first sang together’’ and in the nebulae of the 
heavens the planets were born. And out of that 
storehouse in endless succession of marvels have come 
the continents and the oceans, the grass, the plants, 
the trees, the fish of the seas, the fowl of the air, and 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. 
And chief among those creeping, walking things, the 


*Occasional sermon at the Pennsylvania Universalist Con- 
vention, Towanda, May 24, 1931. 


supreme creation of them all, is man, made in the 
image of his Creator. 

And man, becoming aware of the riches coming 
from that inexhaustible treasure chest, zestfully en- 
tered the fascinating game and thrust in his hands, 
and with shouts and thrills a-plenty he has brought 
forth from that chest tools to till the earth that he 
might have more food for his sustenance, ships to sail 
the seas that he might travel far and see and learn 
much, machines to work in his service that he might 
increase the comfort and delight of living. In that 
magic chest he has found lecomotives and automobiles 
and airplanes, telephones and radios; he has found 
music and art and literature and science and philos- 
ophy, and everything to intrigue and elevate and in- 
spire him. Pandora’s box, indeed! 

And how did men gain all these things? By 
learning the laws and harnessing the forces by which 
they were produced. In other words, by understand- 
ing the ways of God. 

And what is true in the material, physical, in- 
tellectual realms is true also in the spiritual concerns 
of man. There are greater things in store for us as 
individuals, as peoples and races and nations, as 
children of the Infinite God. We are to climb to 
far loftier heights of spiritual achievement, “‘leave our 
low vaulted past,” grow until at last we are free, leav- 
ing our outgrown shells by life’s unresting sea. 

It took a long, long time for man to discover 
God’s way to make an airplane, but when he found 
the way—he flew. So it is taking a long, long time 
for man to discover God’s way to make human souls 
that can fly above everything sordid, everything that 
cripples and restricts and circumscribes. But when 
he understands the things of the spirit as well as he 
understands physics then his soul will fly “beyond 
the control of sensual things.” 

And neglected, despised old Paul saw the way 
and “pressed forward toward the mark.’ He under- 
stood that with our physical eyes and ears, keen so- 
ever as they may be, with our intelligence and reason, 
wise soever as we make them, we can not win for our- 
selves the deepest and richest rewards of life. But 
there is a way, and Paul says, out of his own experience, 
“But God hath revealed them to us by his spirit; for 
the spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of 
God.” Indeed, “to be spiritual minded is life.” 

We are here to-day because a group of men met 
in Columbia ninety-nine years ago whose spirits had 
searched some of the deep things of God and had 
learned a new truth about His way. 

In a time when the religious world was held fast 
in the grip of a rigid and cruel theology these men, led 
by the spirit, looked into the infinite treasure chest of 
truth and brought thence the radiant, stirring, glow- 
ing concept of a God of love, a merciful Father. What 
a priceless treasure was there. 

During the intervening years that epochal dis- 
covery has been broadcast to the remotest corners of 
the land, and many who never heard of the Univer- 
salist Church have felt the mellowing, sweetening, 
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grace-giving impact of that thought of God, and their — 


own lives have been immeasurably enriched. 

We might expect that humanity, led and inspired 
by this lofty thought, would now be bound together as 
one family in which all the members would be ele- 
vated to the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ, and looking to God as their father and mother. 

But (if you will permit me, for the sake of variety, 
to change the figure and refer to one of the famous 
parables of Jesus) an enemy has been busy and has 
sown tares amongst the wheat, and during these years 
both have been growing together until the tares have 
choked the wheat almost completely it seems, until 
in many hearts it has become unfruitful. 

The same period which witnessed the growth of 
what we call liberalism in religion, that liberalism 
which to us is the most nourishing food for the soul 
of man, that same period produced also a rapid and 
revolutionary development of the materialistic philos- 
ophy based on the discoveries of science, and which 
denied the very existence of the God who is the center 
of our religion. 

Think not I am uttering any word in disparage- 
ment or condemnation of science—science, to which 
humanity owes so much and which deserves to be 
called the handmaiden of God. Astronomy, geology, 
biology, psychology, what invaluable contributions 
these have made and are making to human uplift! 
All honor to science, but I do deplore the unwarranted 
use of science to render null and void and futile the 
sowing of the good seed of religion. And I think this is 
not too severe a charge. 

Those who have seen in this treasure chest of the 
universe only that which has been revealed by their 
physical senses and the eyes of the reason, and who 
have been unable to look with the guidance of the 
spirit, have declared that material discoveries have 
negatived and disproved and exploded all religious 
affirmations. With Laplace they sweep the heavens 
with a telescope and find no God. Honest enough 
they are, but, alas, what havoc they have wrought. 

Science to add to the comfort and joy of living is 
one thing, and most acceptable. But science to sub- 
tract from man’s life his faith, his serenity, his peace 
of mind, his trust in God, is quite another, and most 
deplorable. 

One of the direst tragedies of this last century is 
that materialism has captured liberalism, and liberal- 
ism has surrendered abjectly and is left with its pur- 
poses neutralized, its potencies dissipated, its spirit 
vitiated, gasping for life, sterile, unproductive, mori- 
bund. 

If that seems extreme, I ask, what is religious 
liberalism contributing to the elevation of human life, 
to the making of men sons of God? Where in liberal- 
ism do you hear a stirring, challenging, thrilling, 
prophetic voice? wil 

A young man proclaims at a meeting of ministers 
in cultured Boston that what young people need is 
intellectual emancipation. If he means emancipation 
from error and superstition I am with him, but if he 
means, as many do, emancipation from spiritual 
allegiance, then I protest. As for me and my church, 
I trust we will strive to follow the Lord God, and Him 
will we still endeavor to serve. 


In my judgment we have sufficient intellectual 
freedom, at least in the liberal church. What we 
need is spiritual insight and the gripping power of 
spiritual visioa. Men at one time in their effort to pull 
themselves up nearer the ideal life seized hold by 
faith of the strong supports they believed they saw 
above them. 

Now they are engaged in what apparently is to 
them the delightful, delectable, but I am sure deluding, 
pastime of pulling themselves up by their own boot- 
straps, an exercise which has always been rather futile. 
And to the gods their antics must be either amusing 
or pitiable. 

This is a picture I see: We seem to be wandering 
rather aimlessly through a great castle; there are 
many, many rooms, all lofty, magnificent, spacious, 
furnished superbly and filled with many treasures of 
great value. Here are banquet halls where are spread 
the choicest intellectual viands to satisfy the most 
fastidious epicure in the realm of the reason; here are 
lecture halls where men learnedly discuss the ma- 
terialistic philosophies; here are rooms to play in and 
to work in, all brilliantly illuminated, but the crowds 
seem dissatisfied and uneasy, there is one great lack 
that vitiates all the joy and dulls all the light, they 
don’t know where they are going. Indeed, they do not 
feel at all sure they are going anywhere. Perhaps 
the whole show is an illusion. 

Modern man may boast of his achievements, he 
may put his trust in machines and physical sciences, 
he may even light-heartedly number himself among 
the adherents of atheism, but he can not deceive his 
own soul or silence the voice within him that cries 
for a Father. In his heart every man is a child. No 
man wishes to be a spiritual orphan. He longs to feel 
that the world is his home because his Father and 
Mother God is here. 

Rabbi Silver, in his thought-provoking book, re- 
minds us that what the normal man wants above all 
else is completion. He wants his life to be rounded out 
fully. He craves the satisfaction of the conviction 
that it is “for eternal worlds he steers.” He wants to 
be assured that he is part of something stable and 
meaningful, that indeed his life is hid with Christ in 
God. 

Modern man is more perplexed than Huxley, 
who likened life to a chess board on which we are but 
pawns pushed about by the inexorable hand of fate. 
But at least a chess-board indicates an orderly pro- 
cedure; every move proceeds from a purpose and has 
a meaning. But now man may not even regard 
himself as a pawn of fate. He sees himself as some- 
thing that merely happened without any purpose, if 
he really exists at all. Life to him is nothing but il- 
lusion, and illusion ere long becomes a nightmare, a 
horror, a hell. 

And this is what the bruited intellectual emanci- 
pation gives us fundamentally, a world that is noth- 
ing but illusion. I would that we might turn from 
that to contemplate the world as seen by Jesus Christ, 
to whom. it was a world of God. To him “life was 
real, life was earnest,”’ and its goal was not nothingness. 
Jesus, too, looked into that treasure chest of life, 
and because he gazed with the eyes of the spirit he 
found the deep things of God. 
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What would Jesus have been without his belief 
in God? Needless to say, the world would have for- 
gotten him long ago. Cut God out of his soul and 
you empty it of everything unique and significant. 
He was a God-filled man, and therefore he achieved 
the great things life had in store. 

I think we have here the task before that in- 
stitution which calls itself the Church of Jesus Christ 
—to endeavor to make God as real to men as he was 
real to Jesus. Thus and thus only can they attain 
to the possession of those best things in life that Jesus 
fully enjoyed. Such understanding of God is the key 
to the upper chamber. 

Science holds the key to the material treasure 
store. But no true scientist will claim more for that 
key. He realizes as Bergson said of Spencer that 
while he had demonstrated the truth of the evolu- 
‘tionary process in nature he had found nothing in 
physical nature to set it going! 

And Sir James Jeans, one of the foremost living 
scientists, who received the coveted Franklin medal at 
Philadelphia last week, suggests that the universe 
is not so much a machine as the thought of an infinite 
Thinker. And there, Jeans discards his material key 
for that of the spirit. That Thinker he can not prove 
by his mathematics; that Thinker he sees with the 
eyes of the spirit. Jeans, an intellectual leader, desires 
not that intellectual emancipation which is held to 
be the ultimate goal of life. 

Yes, we all need that key to the upper chamber, 
for there we have opened before us life’s richest treasure 
chest. How poor and empty our life unless we can 
enter that upper chamber where Jesus sits with his 
disciples. In that chamber scientific disquisition, 
which assuredly has its role in life, does not fit. We 
are there for another purpose: to sit at the feet of him 
who said: ‘‘In my Father’s house are many mansions.” 
“Let not your heart be troubled. Believe in God.” 

Shall we abandon the upper chamber for the lec- 
ture halls of reason? Intellectual emancipation we 
may find to our sorrow is spiritual starvation. 

I am reminded of an experiment in a laboratory. 
A number of pigeons were fed refined rice from which 
the outer coating had been removed. In a few days 
they had so weakened that they were nearly dead. 
But when the part of the rice which had been removed, 
and which contained certain necessary vitamins, was 
returned the pigeons speedily recovered. 

Intellectual refinement, so popular now, is good 
and valuable. But alone it is not sufficient to main- 
tain the health of the soul. It is deficient in certain 
spiritual vitamins: In other words, we must add faith 
to reason in order to have the balanced ration which 
will cause our souls to grow. 

I feel very sure that humanity is learning its 
lesson, and that we have about reached the bottom of 
the slump in religion, and soon there will bean upward 
turn in the curve. 

And here we have the challenge and the mandate 
to the Universalist Church: That it shall raise its 
voice in clear and noble tones, calling upon men to 
come and worship the God and Father of all who is 
over all and through all and in all. There may be 
nothing new in this message, but I believe it has a new 
emphasis to-day. And I believe the Universalist 


Church needs to enter upon this crusade for its own 
good. For it has lost its old pioneering zeal, its ad- 
venturous daring of a century ago, its spirit of high 
emprise. It seems anemic, bloodless, without fire or 
force or fury. 

Many will say, But the world has rejected the 
doctrines against which our fathers fought, and our 
work is done. 

No, a thousand times, no! The world has ac- 
cepted in large degree our negation, but not our af- 
firmation. They follow us to destroy the old dogmas 
of a God of wrath and an everlasting, fiery hell, but 
they do not follow us to build the new temple filled 
with the spirit of God a wise and loving Father. 

Here is our present day task, to fulfill which we 
shal] need the courage, persistence, and faith of that 
group which met in Columbia a century ago. 

May I relate to you the parable of the sheet of 
paper, which was revealed to me as Mrs. Benton and 
I sat beside the Wissahickon Creek one morning this 
last spring. 

Whence it had come I know not. But when we 
first saw it it was circling slowly in an eddy near the 
bank. Out beyond the current flowed swiftly over 
the rocks. The paper seemed almost pathetic in its 
eagerness to get out into the current. Several times 
it slowly approached the waters beyond and once we 
exclaimed, ‘‘There it goes,” but its efforts were in 
vain; it did not get quite far enough, and back it 
came to its vain and futile circling in the eddy. Then 
once more after a pause it slowly drifted out farther . 
and farther. Almost anxiously we watched, adding 
our hopes to its efforts, and after a moment of uncer- 
tainty when its fate hung in the balance, into the 
current it swung, and we could almost hear its shout 
of elation. 

A century ago, fifty years ago, the Universalist 
Church was out in the current of religious thought 
and endeavor. But now it seems to have drifted into 
an eddy where it circles about with no high incentive, 
no pulling objective. Our fathers had a great cause 
to serve. Such is our imperative need. What dy- 
namic power they created in themselves! Their 
ambitions were focused on this great cause. How it 
fascinated and held them; how it obsessed and drove 
them; they felt they had a big thing to do and nothing 
else mattered. 

Our basic need is the conviction that we have a big 
thing to do; we need the conviction that we have a 
divine cause to serve. It must be something that 
will catch our imaginations, intrigue our souls, and 
enlist our loyalty. And here we have it—to give men 
the oil of joy for the spirit of heaviness; to answer their 
longing for something to satisfy and to fill the aching 
void in their hearts. 

A church that will convince men to-day that they 
are not spiritual orphans, but children of a God who 
has great things in store for them, need not worry 
about its own material welfare. It will be so busy it 
will have no time for anxiety about itself and so useful 
that men will cherish it beyond their chief possessions. 

This is the business that calls our chureh—to me 
big enough to challenge the best that is in us, inspir- 
a enough to thrill and satisfy us as long as life shall 
ast. . 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 
XXIX. A Day of Preparation 
Johannes 


MING back from a church convention in 
Pennsylvania the Boston delegation found 
it more convenient to plan for the sleeper 
over the Erie and D. and H. Railroads to 
This would enable them to attend the last 
session of the convention on Sunday night, and by 
driving twenty miles get into the Albany Pullman at 
10.30 and reach Boston at 3.10 the next afternoon. 
But as 3.10 meant 4.10 on account of daylight saving, 
there was not much use in getting to Boston on Mon- 
day. ‘Then what was it possible to do with that long 
day if one were not to use it up traveling? Nothing 
but this: To get off the Pullman at Cobleskill, N. Y., 
at 6.40 a. m., have a day there and at the farm, and 
by taking the 9.35 p. m. be in Boston for breakfast 
on Tuesday. Admirable train schedules! Marvel- 
ously managed railroads! The road that will get one 
home for breakfast and let him stay until after dinner 
at night—that is the railroad for me, even if it crosses 
all other lines five or ten minutes wrong. By five 
minutes it missed the connection in Albany over the 
B.-and M. that my fellow delegates figured on, but 
it was on time in Cobleskill. So it was a glorious 
morning though the rain poured down. It isa thrilling 
experience for a native Cobleskillian to arise on a 
Pullman in Oneonta, start shaving at Schenevus, and 
sit down to watch the scenery at Worcester. 

Up the creek which the early settlers and Indians 
called the Schenevers—now the Schenevus—to the 
source of the creek called in the old days the Cobuskill, 
or the Cowbellskill, now the Cobleskill, out of the 
watershed of the Susquehanna into that of the Scho- 
harie, Mohawk and Hudson, the railroad passes the 
finest scenery on the system. The line runs along the 
steep hillside from East Worcester to Cobleskill, and 
one can see the hills of Summit coming into view to 
the south and the ridge which separates the valley 
of the railroad from the valley of the little hill farm. 

As we slowed up in our steep descent for Rich- 
mondville, five miles from the old home town, the 
porter came along with my bag. I was watching the 
farmers with their loads of milk cans racing along the 
valley road far below us, and I made no move. “Your 
station,” he said. “You get off here.” With what 
calmness and certainty I apprised the porter of the 
fact that this was Richmondyille, not Cobleskill. 
How calm and quiet one can be in stating his convic- 
tions when he is absolutely sure. It is lurking uncer- 
tainty often which makes one vociferous in his argu- 
ment, both in church and state. The porter subsided 
before the majestic calm of my demeanor. But if 
I had been a stranger I should have had a long wet 
walk to breakfast. Poor porter, trained to the metro- 
politan sights of Hornell and Albany, all valley vil- 
lages looked alike to him. 

The last four miles down the valley I watched 
the highway to catch a glimpse of the canary-bird 
Ford in which my lawyer brother was coming In from 
the farm for breakfast with me. My youngest 


brother met me and we beat the lawyer brother home 
by a minute. What a day! Deciding on an electric 
icebox and electric water heater for the farm. No 
study of rival systems. All the acquaintances of 
Owen Young insist on patronizing the goods which 
have on them the circle and “the initials of a friend.” 
This is not intended as a free advertisement, merely a 
declaration of principle. We Universalists are a clan- 
nish crowd and stand by our own. It is with keen 
anticipation that one looks at the stock reports after 
making such a big purchase. One feels that he has 
given the last kick to the retreating bears. 

My lawyer brother, who had been under heavy 
strain and in deep sorrow, was home for a few days to 
rest up and get some of the early fishing. He was 
living alone at the farm, and invited my youngest 
brother, my nephew and myself up for lunch. We 
would not let them take the new car on account of the 
mud up in the hollow. The rain let up as a nephew 
and I climbed into the rumble seat of the Ford run- 
about, but we had not gone a mile before it came 
down again full force. We made interesting scientific 
discoveries. The velocity of the car adds itself to the 
driving power of the rain, and sends it against the 
countenance with force enough to stimulate all nerve 
centers and effect valuable hydropathic changes. 
But it did not last long. By the time we began to 
slew around on the road in the hollow, there was blue 
sky in sight. By afternoon the sun was out to light 
up a rain-soaked landscape. 

We found ourselves back in early springtime. 
On some of the trees, the leaves were only half out. 
The snowy blossoms still were hanging to the old 
apple trees, and the first thing we saw as we drove in 
the yard was a brilliant oriole flashing the black and 
gold colors of Lord Baltimore against the white back- 
ground. 

Great chef though I claim to be, I yield the palm 
to my lawyer brother, and I left him alone with the 
lunch. But there was method in my aloofness. With 
men available, I did a great job moving furniture. 
The nephew who had left a busy quarry and hastily 
put on his good clothes may have had some reflections 
on his jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire. 
This bed to be taken down and carried upstairs in the 
wagonhouse, that one to be put up, discarded bureaus 
to go out, those shipped up from another home to be 
put in, the old icebox, the old oil stove, the old lamps, 
to go to storage also against the day when some mem- 
ber of a big family starts restoring another place, 
one of the kitchen mantels to come down to make 
room for the new electric icebox. It was a field day. 
We pulled and hauled, growing hungrier and hungrier 
as our nostrils were saluted with odors of a thick ten- 
derloin steak broiling over wood coals. Fresh aspara- 
gus, thick steak, bread and fruit. What could one 
want more? It was held by some that we had steak 
enough for a dozen, but the theory was exploded. We 
had enough for four, no more, but enough! No cook- 
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ing of steak in a pan, no matter how well done, or even 
over a coal fire, can ever quite equal cooking it over 
hot wood embers. The aroma of maple and hickory 
mingles with that of the hot, tender, juicy meat, and 
vegetarianism is dealt a terrific jolt. 

As the sun was out we had to rush the two busi- 
ness men back to our county metropolis to their work, 
but my lawyer brother and I came back. On that 
second trip I ‘‘worked my passage.’ There was a 
large, heavy mirror out of a bureau which had been 
resilvered to take up and put where it belonged. As 
I had packed it quicksilver down coming up from 
Jersey last fall, and lost half of the quicksilver by rub- 
bing, it was up to me to see that it made the trip this 
time in safety. There was a family council. At last 
I decided to sit in the rumble seat and hold it. It 
was a tight squeeze, but I am just the man for a narrow 
chink. We got old raincoats, old burlap, to poke in 
and help hold it. Nothing must touch that new 
quicksilver. All was ready, the motor started, the 
car turned, when suddenly there was a leap, a furry 
something landing, a scratching of claws, and Bunk, 
the little dog, crazy to go, slid down the mirror for a 
few inches before he was seized by the scruff of his 
neck and dropped out. Luckily his toe-nails were 
not sharp and no harm was done to the smooth surface 
except to muddy it. Thus suddenly do accidents 
happen. There are factors in all the equations of 
life with which it is impossible to reckon, no matter 
how it may be in mathematics. Before I reached the 
farm, I was almost sorry that I had not dropped the 
mirror after the dog. Such jabs as it gave me when 
we struck the rough road. There is great satisfaction 
in having associations with one’s furniture, even if 
they are only digs in the abdomen, and one accumu- 
lates many such in moving. 

The country was so wet that we did not wander 
far, but contented ourselves by climbing the hill in 
the orchard to the spot where we build our fires and 
cook for our family picnics. “The finest place on 
the farm,” said my brother. Looking off down the 
valley, I felt sure he was right. It was so easy to 
reach, it was surrounded by such ancient stone walls 
and venerable apple trees, and it commanded such a 
far view. 

I thought that I had seen almost everything on 
the farm, but I néver had seen the chokecherries in 
blossom. The bushes were beautiful, with the long 
white heads covered with tiny fragrant flowers. 
A bush despised by farmers, grubbed out wherever 
possible, it is one of the most beautiful of our shrubs. 
It stands up bravely against drought and cares not a 
whit for the rains which rot the potatoes. Both in 
blossom time and when the black or dark red cherries 
on their stems peep out from the green leaves, it is a 
shrub of beauty and a sheltered refectory for the 
birds. As long as we own the place the chokecherries 
will have the right of way. I ought to add perhaps 
that we probably have a larger crop of chokecherries 
than of anything else! And we need them for our 
birds. 

Having got our blood up for moving mirrors, 
my Rochester brother bethought himself of one 
of his old mirrors in storage at the farm, and decided 
to ship it to his home in Rochester. This mirror 
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was smaller. It could lie on the dog shelf in the car 
just back of our heads. The advantage of this posi- 
tion was that when it started to move our necks 
stopped it. The necks being soft, no harm was done 
to the glass. It was a glorious ride down the valley, 
our rhapsodies over scenery being kept within proper 
bounds by bumps from the glass. At the furniture 
dealer’s my heart sank when I found my brother 
trying the door in vain. The man whom we de- 
pended on to take the mirror off of our hands had 
gone to his supper. Happily, a cobbler next door, a 
son of sunny Italy, was willing to be our agent. 

There was a little dinner party at the old home 
that night—with three old friends to swell the family 
group. The baked ham was as delicious as the steak 
had been. The conversation was sparkling, but none 
of the sparkles came from me. I had been attending 
a convention for three days and had had a short night 
on the sleeper. By eight o’clock I was nodding and 
I had all I could do to keep awake for my 9.85 train. 

I did sense the fact that my brother had been 
trout fishing with the eighty-two year old man at 
my side, and that when night was falling and my 
brother was nearly all in the eighty-two year old 
youth was keen to scramble down into one more deep 
gorge and try two or three more pools. It took all 
the dread out of old age to find a man past eighty 
able still to climb around almost like a mountain goat. 

My movements in changing from the local train 
to the sleeper in Albany at 11 p. m. were purely 
automatic. I did not know when the train from the 
west picked us up, or when we climbed the Berk- 
shires, or even when we stopped at Worcester. I 
only knew when a porter shook me at Framingham 
and murmured “Get ready for Huntington Avenue.” 

That is the kind of sleep induced even on a Pull- 
man by the air of old Schoharie. 
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YELLOW BIRDS 
Frances B. Damon 


I know in the heart of an ancient tree 
Is a bird from a golden mint, 

Lost in a cloud of apple-blow 
Like a pause in a page of print. 

I know a bird in a cherry-bush 
By an old gate swung awry, 

Where children shout, and dogs race through, 
And cows come mooing by— 

A sweet, sweet yellowbird that trills 
A fearless lay to me. 

And yet, I think J’d choose to hide 
In the gnarled old apple tree. 


But oh, the little yellowbird 
I know and love the best, 

Within a tall white lilac tree 
Once built his tidy nest. 

A hundred years ago, it seems, 
Across an upper sill 

I looked upon that mother-bird, 
And I can see her still. 

No foe can harm the warbling choir 
That charm when we are young; 

Their glossy plumage never fades, 
Their songs are never sung. 

Dover,. Maine. 
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*As to Distinctiveness”’ 
C. Ellwood Nash 


WELCOME Dr. Perkins’ aid in bringing my 
case “out into the open.” He is serious; I am 
in earnest; therefore we need waste no time in 

=} fancy fencing, much less quibbling. 

I have been mulling over this matter a long time 
and it has taken strong hold of me. To make as 
sure as possible of keeping on the track, let us start 
from scratch. 

The Universalist Church alone has affirmed as a 
creed, the Universal Fatherhood of God, the Univer- 
sal Brotherhood of Man, and, by direct implication, 
the Divine Sonship of Man. Also the corollary, the 
Final Harmony and Happiness of the Divine Family. 

Has the Universalist Church worked out from 
these premises and settled upon a worship, a social 
constitution for humanity, a way of personal life? 
These postulates are sui generis and revolutionary; 
they determine principles, values, motives, of a new 
order. Have we developed an original and peculiar 
cultus; or have we been conformists and traditionalists, 
only sicklying over the standardized conceptions 
with a pale cast of thought? 

My heresy is that I think we could and should 
have been true to our tangent—not at all for the sake 
of singularity or offishness, but to fulfil our mission. 
This would differentiate us, erecting a new standard 
“to which the wise and judicious might repair,” if 
they would. 

Now, if I understand Dr. Perkins and the editor 
of the Leader, they stand with me on the premises 
but decline my deductions. They do not think a 
Universalist Christian will be unlike any other Chris- 
tian in motives, spiritual ideals, and tone. We can 
properly be distinctive only by being better in the 
common strain than our neighbors. This seems to 
make a plain issue. 

Dr. Perkins uses the word distinctive at times as 
denoting simply eminence or marked excellence, rather 
than peculiarity. I do not find this usage in my dic- 
tionaries, but I call attention to it only to forestall 
confusion. Eminence would not differentiate us 
unless it were pre-eminence. 

Dr. Perkins is hopeful that we can achieve even 
that if we go at it unitedly and ardently. But what 
a big “if!’’ It simply pushes the problem one step 
back, and renews my question: Is there any prospect 
of our thus becoming evangelical minded? Is there 
anything in our history or present situation to justify 
confidence in our ability or even desire to rise to com- 
manding spiritual heights? Have we not always 
been lukewarm towards systematization (7. e. orders), 
piety, missions, evangelization? 

Dr. Wm. H. Ryder, at that time a first magnitude 
luminary, said at Lynn in 1875, “The average Univer- 
salist when he enters the church does not expect to be 
spiritually renewed, possibly does not desire to be.” 
If that was true then is it not even more true now? 
Is even the average pastor interested in the devout 
life? I intend no slur; I merely point to the obvious 
fact that our “genius” does not lie in any of those 
directions. The communion service, to which Dr. 


Perkins points as an accepted symbol, is a waning 
influence, barely kept alive in many churches, frankly 
abandoned in others. No, I feel sure we must make 
up our minds to get along without Pentecosts or Trans- 
figurations. Our enthusiasms have hitherto been 
kindled by ideas (or just controversies); andthe 
psychological forecast is that unless we can find an idea 
fresh enough, big enough, dynamic enough, and dis- 
tinctive enough to stir our sluggish pulses—! 

I have tried to suggest such an idea. The glaring 
weakness of my presentation is that I have not been 
prepared to show precisely what specialized and dis- 
tinctive religion is enwombed in our special and pecul- 
iar premises. But this is not my responsibility alone. 
When Adams and Leverrier had independently com- 
puted the mathematical necessity of a planet in our 
solar galaxy beyond Uranus, all available telescopes 
on earth were trained on the skies in search for the 
wanderer, and so Neptune took his place on the map. 
When Einstein announced that his equations proved 
light rays to be curved, and other incredible things, 
vast expeditions were equipped and sent abroad to 
make the factual tests. I have indicated the logical 
and philosophical necessity that a religion based on 
Sonship and Brotherhood must differ generically 
from one framed in ignorance or rejection of these 
facts. Of course it was open to any questioner to 
review the figures of the astronomers and the physicist; 
but if they were validated it was every truth seeker’s 
duty to bring the instruments into play. It is like- 
wise open to all to show the fallacy in my syllogism; 
but if the inference is invincible, as it seems to me, 
then it is the business of every lover of reality to find 
out what it means. 

But, although I can not at once array a whole 
new Copernican system of religion, it is not impos- 
sible to specify some fictions that must be excluded. 
As the terms and relations we posit in the universe are 
borrowed from our mundane relations, as father, son, 
and brother mean the same on the large as on the 
small scale (else they are misnomers), it is natural 
and legitimate to conceive a typical earthly father 
and son brought face to face in family function, and 
then to ask, What is the duty, interest, business, of 
such a son? 

Unless sonship implies a different relation from 
that of subject, why use the word? Say, if you like, 
that God is benevolent, that He is faithful, that He 
is generous; what more does fatherhood imply? It 
implies intimacy, reciprocity, sharing, partnership; 
not mere guardianship, nursing, adoption, but vital 
unity, common responsibility, yes, a common des- 
tiny. 

I have said the word sin, with all its historic 
morbid connotations, does not seem to me properly 
to name the errors, rebellions, disobediences, of which 
such a son may unquestionably be guilty. Does a 
child szn against his parent when he is peevish, inso- 
lent, fractious? A just and wise father would hardly 
think so, as he realizes that nature is boiling up in the 
boy, that he is as much the victim of his conditions 


as an untrained mustang, and that patience and ex- 
perience will open his eyes and co-ordinate his powers. 
That is, a true father takes an inside view of these 
lapses; would the heavenly Father do less? 

But the Prodigal feels that he is a sinner, says 
Dr. Perkins. Of course; he has been brought up in 
that tradition; but this is not proof of the accuracy 
of his judgment. The youth confesses he is a sinner, 
says the Doctor. Not, however, against his father, 
but only “in his sight.’’ This is incidental, perhaps, 
but the father’s attitude is much more significant, 
and there is not a trace of aloofness or condescension 
or even forgivingness in it. Not to dwell unduly on 
this, for it was only a parable, let us ask in imagina- 
tion, How was this son expected to comport himself, 
now that he was welcomed home? No doubt he had 
been ashamed and bitterly reproached himself, though 
it does not appear in the story that this is what brought 
him home. Anyway, he is there again; will he droop 
and apologize and keep to the front his shady past and 
avoid his father’s eye and seek the lowest seat? Would 
that please his father, who has taken extraordinary 
pains to obliterate the painful episode and to proclaim, 
“This, my son?” 

Dr. Perkins says the reality of filial fellowship 
with God is conditioned upon the son’s sense of un- 
worthiness of it. Here we come to grips. I should 
. say the exact opposite: that fellowship with God 
depends upon our sense of kinship, identity, with Him, 
and therefore of innate worth. Without this there 
can be admiration, adoration, but not communion. 
Does man then make himself equal with God? By 
no means; but of the same genus. Is he to feel no 
shame and sorrow for his misdeeds? Certainly, he 
grieves, he repents; but he rather rejoices and is ex- 
alted by his aspiration to be better than broods over 
his lapse; he looks up not down, forward not back; 
as much and as quickly as possible he forgets the 
things that are behind and strains towards the higher 
mark. 

If unworthiness were the condition of the divine 
embrace, then as we gain in worth we lose in contact. 
Sin thus becomes the permanent prerequisite of fel- 
lowship, or at least a sensitive and humiliating re- 
membrance of past sins. How then can the guilty 
soul ever have peace? The Universalist answer is, 
by ceasing to do evil and learning to do well. As its 
interest and energy are focused upon good works the 
curse of the old evil is exorcised; and as it realizes 
that the Father fully expected the babe to experience 
many a tumble and bruise in learning to walk, it will 
not feel so utterly crushed and prostrated. 

This is not to make light of sin, but to view it with 
the Father’s eyes and rationally. The only penitence 
that is ‘saving’ is one that dilates the soul with 
strong new purposes. I believe this coddling the 
sentiment of guilt to be thoroughly morbid. Health 
is not evinced by counting our scars and riveting the 
eyes upon old sores. I am for a religion of health; a 
heavenful of “old chronics” doesn’t appeal to me (I 
know that breed too well). Think of this horrible 
suggestion from “The Marble Faun!” ‘What better 
use could be made of life, when the accumulated sins 
are many, than to spend it all in kissing the black 
cross?” And Hawthorne meant it; his mind was that 
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sort of “artistic” or subtle. He really thought our 
“deepest insights” are into the pit, and that “an in- 
dividual wrongdoing makes us guilty of the whole.” 
Let’s get as far away from that as we can. 

Dr. Perkins says, ‘““We are more than subjects; 
but we are subjects.”’ I see what he means, but I 
don’t like the word. We are not subjects but asso- 
ciates. Man is not created but begotten, not manu- 
factured but grown, not hitched but vitalized. Our 
great Senior does not give us orders; he appeals to us, 
takes us into counsel. Of course in the end he has his 
way, because it is the right and reasonable way; but 
he does not force things, as upon “‘subjects,”’ but waits 
to persuade us as partners. This is the mystery of 
our freedom under his sovereignty. He honors our 
sonship and calls on us to honor it. JI do not insist on 
these terms as strictly definitive, but they do sug- 
gest a differential. 

Dr. Perkins says, “Apart from God’s creative 
zift we are futile children of the dust. Worship says 
that.’’ I recognize of course the justness and cogency 
of that statement; but I must offer my comment. 
“Giod’s creative gift’? is permanently, biologically 
lodged in man’s soul. It has constituted him “one 
of us.” Other gifts the Father may shower on his 
children; but man as man is equipped for his immor- 
tal career. Weare given a certain autonomy; and our 
true hope is not to draw down blessings from the skies, 
but to grow and use the manhood within. Religion 
as commonly conceived is permeated, dominated, by 
the dream that God is going to do something else for 
us, that some “second coming” or resurrection, or in- 
flux of grace, will supplement our native deficiencies 
or renovate our spoiled spirits. Not so. The uni- 
verse is already set to further our endeavors, and the 
soul is its own dynamic. Of course, we must maintain 
connection with the great Power House, in order that 
we may be continuously recharged; this is not miracle, 
but the law of life. Father and son alike render it 
homage. 

As to the cross, let this suffice. 

As a symbol of heroic sacrifice I honor it; but it 
commonly has another meaning. “Take up your 
cross” implies that life is hard, especially that the path 
of duty isa penance. ‘God sent us into the world to 
suffer,” says the Mother in the well known novel of 
that title. “God sent us into the world to enjoy it, 
and he sends suffering to punish us for not having 
understood how to enjoy it,” replies the modernized 
priest who has been cashiered for his‘ heresy. Tolstoy 
reiterated the warning that all happiness must be pur- 
chased by suffering. Even the animals, he said, suffer 
more than they enjoy themselves. So far as the cross 
carries this somber message I say it is no badge for us. 

(In parenthesis, who has been improving Dr. 
Watts? The stanza Dr. Perkins quotes ran thus in 
my recollection: 

“Beneath his watchful eye 
His saints securely dwell; 
The hand that bears creation (all nature?) up 
Shall guard his children well.’ 

I can see Dr. Charles Eliot with his “rich baritone,” 
rolling out that hymn. However, in my scheme there 
will not be much place for saints more than sinners, 
for angels more than devils.) 
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All this is fragmentary, inadequate. I stand 
pat on my contention that the premises of Father- 
hood, Sonship, and Brotherhood demand a religion 
conformable with their spirit. I recall that Harvey, 
in announcing his epochal discovery of the circulation 
of the blood, wrote with excessive modesty, “I tremble 


lest ] have mankind at large for my enemies, so much 
doth want and custom, that have become as another 
nature, and doctrine once sown and that hath struck 
deep root, and respect for antiquity, influence all 
men.’”’ Well, his fears were not groundless, but he won 
out. So far as I amright I shall win. I ask no more. 


Etiquette for Employers 


George E. 


YpIOM the gods would destroy they first 
fh} make—arrogant. Prophets whose expe- 
B| rience and position give weight to their 
ene) §=words tell us that in our social order very 
radical readjustments are soon to be made. 

Some people fear a cataclysm; some hope for it; 
some intend it. 

Men as far apart in temperament and sympathy 
as John Haynes Holmes and Nicholas Murray Butler 
unite in utterances very disturbing to the lovers of 
the status quo. For example, read the commence- 
ment address of Holmes at St. Lawrence and that of 
Butler at Columbia. 

Let us pray that the impending changes, tre- 
mendous though they may be, shall come without 
hatred or violence. 

If, however, there must be tragedy, it will result 
not entirely from rebellion against a ridiculous and in- 
tolerable distribution of the products of industry, but 
partly from the overbearing and unbrotherly attitude 
that many employers take toward the workers in their 
service. Reasonable courtesy would go far to prevent 
class antipathy. 

Blood boils at 212 degrees Fahrenheit. I am 
sure that at this moment my blood is far above the 
point of ebullition. Any decent man, seeing what I 
saw this morning, would share my righteous anger and 
indignation. To a contractor next door came an 
applicant for work. The former was well-dressed, 
fat from over-feeding, well satisfied with himself, his 
position of power, his system of management. He 
was the very incarnation of exasperating complacency. 
~The applicant, plainly respectable and industrious, 
was shabby, hungry of eye and probably hungry of 
stomach, apparently one of the thousands of victims 
of that “hope deferred that maketh the heart sick.” 
I do not know him; but I am acquainted with mem- 
bers of his class who have gone from place to place, 
eager to work, eager to work hard, eager to work at 
anything, and who have been turned away time and 
time again until the very spirit of manhood has been 
crushed. 

Tremblingly he approached the big boss. Hesi- 
tatingly he appealed for a job, even if it were only for 
a few hours. I shall never forget till my dying day 
the look on that poor man’s face—a combination of 
eagerness and despair, the expression of one who in- 
sists on hoping though he well knows that there is 
nothing for which to hope. And what reply was 
made by the friend of the expansive waistcoat? Did 
he shake his head with regret? Did he say, I am 
sorry, Brother, but I really haven’t a thing to offer 
you?” Did he say, “I hope that some day I can do 
better for you?” 


Huntley 


What reply? No reply. He stood and looked 
before him, without so much as moving an eyelash, 
his face indicating the most absolute unconcern. No 
adamant could have been harder. He would have 
paid more attention to a fly. He would have paid 
more attention to the wind. The needy one re- 
mained, watching, waiting, at first daring to believe 
that the other was deeply considering his application. 
His look changed to one of supplication. Then, at 
last, he turned away, his shoulders shaken, turned 
away humiliated and broken. 

My theology compels me to take an optimistic 
view of the final development of every human soul; 
but I expect that contractor to be one of the very 
last to find salvation. 

I wonder if that contemptuous man of power 
would have been surprised if that rejected man of need 
had lifted a rock and hurled it at his head. I wonder 
if the class represented by that contractor would 
think it strange if the under dogs whom they despise 
should assert themselves in sudden might and do 
terrible things. 

For some reason human beings do not enjoy be- 
ing treated with disdain. Longtime residents in 
India assert that the real trouble between the English 
and their subjects is not salt, is not taxation, is not 
procedure in the courts. Those matters are super- 
ficial. Of deeper significance is the burning resent- 
ment due to the contempt with which members of a 
race that assumes its own superiority treat the mem- 
bers of another over which they have political or 
military control. The East Indian is not quite con- 
vinced that he ought to regard himself as merely dust 
of the earth. If this spirit of self-assertion prevails 
slightly in the Orient, how much more may we expect 
to find it in America, where for generations our citi- 
zens have been taught that “every man is as good as 
any other—and a mighty sight better!’’ 

To what extent that Cambridge contractor rep- 
resents the employers of the nation I am not prepared 
to say. I know that he does not typify them all. 
I know that the spirit of noblesse oblige is consistently 
manifested by some capitalists. I know that some 
treat their workers with politeness and some treat 
theirs even with paternalism. All honor to those who 
recognize the opportunities and responsibilities of their 
stewardship. If such are in the majority, it augurs 
well for our country. 

I do not think that they were in the majority a 
few years ago when I wore, not white collars, but blue 
overalls. 

I remember when a certain lad of sixteen years 
ran a milling machine ten hours a day, or, in spite of 
his over-elongated limbs, crawled into little, dark, 
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airless bins and packed away surplus hinges. Be- 
tween the managers in the office and the wage-slaves 
in the factory there was a great gulf fixed. The 
president of the company walked every day through 
the work-rooms. He was interested in the machinery; 
he was interested in the raw materials; he was in- 
terested in the finished products. He was not in- 
terested in the men and women who gave their all for 
his profit. For them never a word. For them never 
a glance. What a fine investment for that man an 
occasional friendly smile would have been! The 
example of the president was followed by the vice- 
president; the example of the vice-president was fol- 
lowed by the treasurer, and so on all down the line. 
Departmental foremen, obsequious. toward the over- 
lords, were stony tyrants toward their employees. 
I know about that factory, for I was that lad. 

I remember also when a boy, slightly older, 
entered the office of a daily paper to become a printer’s 
devil. Oh, the editor and proprietor was a great man. 
Tall silk hat (ministers, editors and lawyers wore 
them then), cutaway coat, patent-leather shoes, kid 
gloves, cane. And a magnificent aloofness toward 
the worms-of-the-dust who did his work. One day 
he came to the pressroom after hours and found the 
lad there alone. There was an accumulation of black 
grease and oil in the zine pans beneath the press. 
“Boy,” said the editor, ‘get down on the floor.” 
The boy got down. ‘Now I want you to understand 
that you are to spend one hour every day cleaning up 
under that press.” ‘Yes, sir.’”’ Little did he know 
or care that that youngest apprentice, like every 
printer’s devil, was doing twice as much work as any 
ordinary man. “Yes, sir,’ said the boy, who was paid 
the munificent salary of three dollars a week. I know 
about that office, for I was that devil. 


Some people try to make a lot of fun about the 
suggestion of friendship and fellowship between the 
employers and the employed. A sarcastic writer. of 
the present pictures a possible manner of getting a 
ship under way. “The captain walks on tiptoe to the 
break of the poop and invites the crew to meet him 
half way. He then dropsa little curtsy and in a lovely 
voice addresses the men something after this fashion: 
‘Good morning, gentlemen; I trust that you are feel- 
ing well and have fully recovered from the fatigue of 
your last voyage. It is now my duty to proceed to 
sea and if it is your pleasure to put on your gloves and 
take in the lines I shall esteem it a great favor. If 
any of you gentlemen feel the need of further rest, 
do not hesitate to say so, for we can wait until to- 
morrow as well as not.” 

The author is welcome to whatever amusement 
he can get from his irony. But why not avoid both 
extremes—the extreme of sickly sentimentality and 
the extreme of cold-blooded neglect and insult? Why 
not try a little Christian fraternalism? Why not ex- 
periment with common decency? 

Undoubtedly the new age is to bring insistent 
demand for more equitable distribution. I think that 
it is to bring also an equally urgent demand for cour- 
tesy and consideration. 

Emily Post and others have written justly popular 
books on good manners. There are intensely in- 
teresting chapters on proper conduct for hosts and 
guests, and brides and grooms, and travelers, and al- 
most all sorts of people; but, searching carefully 
through several volumes, I find no single mention of 
“Etiquette for Employers.”’ I wish Mrs. Post would 
produce a section on that subject—and then see that 
her rules were obeyed in letter and spirit. She might 
do much to avert a terrible tragedy. 


A Week’s Yield 


Harriet G. Yates 


but on the day that “Mother Cary and her 
chickens” started their tour through the 
Green Mountain State, perfection was real- 
ized. It dawned clear, bright, and cool. The drive 
from Keene, past gleaming Spofford Lake, under 
arched elms, maples, and hemlocks, along a roadway 
flecked with dancing sunlight, left nothing to be de- 
sired. Up and up we climbed, winding through door- 
yards, passing old schoolhouses, noting below the hill 
our own little white church at West Chesterfield, with 
its tower pointing toward pure blueness and fleecy 
clouds. 

Our destination was another “hill farm’’—a 
rambling old place near the summit of the hill, with a 
west porch that yielded infinite pleasure. For from 
it we looked off across the valley of the Connecticut 
to the purple peaks that flanked the far horizon. 
Opposite us, on the Vermont side of the river, lay 
Dummerston, where Kipling’s old home could just be 
discerned among the trees. Cloud and shadow vied 
with each other in playing across this fairyland. 
Here in this section of old New England where three 
states meet is some of the loveliest scenery that our 


country affords. We have known English visitors to 
marvel at its similarity to the Lake District; we have 
known those from sunny Italy to enthuse over its 
magnificence; we have known those who have spent 
years in India and Egypt to come here for the sheer 
beauty that this hill and vale section affords. And as 
we gazed our fill, we wondered if in the week ahead 
Nature could offer greater loveliness. 

We could not linger over-long, yet at our feet 
stretched a charming New England garden. Great 
patches of variegated sweet-william, peonies, with 
blooms too heavy for their stalks, poppies in riotous 
colors, huge spires of delphinium, low, unobtrusive 
primroses, and in the very center a white arbor, 
massed with large pink roses. The genial host was 
pruning here, transplanting there, and weeding every- 
where. What a perfect spot, this “hill farm,” to wor- 
ship at the shrine of beauty—near and far! 

But the business of the day was soon upon us, 
and as we arrived at the old stone church at Brattle- ~ 
boro we found that Mother Cary had missed the call 
of an old-time friend. The local Baptist preacher 
and his wife, reading of our expected visit, but be- 
ing required to attend a convention that afternoon and 
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evening, had called early. Mother Cary was sorry 
to miss them, for they had been co-laborers in Little 
Falls, N. Y., before the Carys went to Tokyo. But 
our obliging chauffeur came to the rescue, as usual, 
promising to bring Mother Cary for an early call the 
next morning. In that way, old friends met after 
many years. 

We did not look for large gatherings at any of 
these Vermont meetings. In fact, we were quite pre- 
pared for very small ones, for we had been forewarned 
by every minister in the state that “it is the wrong 
time of year.”” The fine response of the Brattleboro 
people, under Arthur Whitney’s able leadership, 
pleased us. Then, too, Bellows Falls, not on “the 
line of march,” sent its director and two teachers to 
share the program. We were happy to have them in 
our supper party, and to renew a previous all-too- 
brief acquaintance. And as we said “good-night’’ 
we added, “‘see you to-morrow,” for we hastily de- 
cided to stop and visit their community vacation 
school the next morning. 

And so we did. After a breakfast that most as- 
suredly did credit to our preacher’s mother, we started 
off, first giving Mother Cary fifteen minutes to chat 
with her newly-found friends. The vacation school 
was in full swing when we arrived, but Miss Bolles 
took time to show us around, and have us meet its 
leaders. The boys and girls have had this summer 
privilege for ten years, and each year adds numbers 
and increasing support. Time proves the worth of 
experiments, does it not? 
Miss Bowen’s home, although we were afraid Georgene 
had not returned from Ohio. Our fears were realized, 
but her sister’s welcome was most cordial. 

Visiting was pleasant, but we must make Bethel 
for a four o’clock service, so we hastened on. Near- 
ing Windsor we traveled for miles in the shadow of 
Mount Ascutney, crossing the toll bridge there for the 
New Hampshire side of the river. As time went on 
we grew more and more hungry, but nowhere could 
we find an “eating place” that suited our fancy. We 
still had not found it when we arrived at White River 
Junction, but, since ‘beggars can’t be choosers,”’ we 
took what we found there, and marveled at the offering 
of a commercial traveler’s hotel! 

As we approached Bethel we recalled the terrible 
flood tragedy of a few years ago. We knew that our 
Bethel preacher had proved himself a real servant 
during that period, but the true meaning of that ex- 
perience came on us anew when we drove along the 
main street of the town, and asked directions. Every 
small boy knew the minister and idolized him. And 
when we met him, we knew why. Hereminded us of a 
beloved parish priest—welcomed in every home, re- 
gardless of race or creed. He and his good wife were 
very glad to see us. It wasn’t often that the folks 
from Headquarters got up that way, and this contact 
was most welcome. ‘Ours is a federated church, you 
know, and we don’t want to force one denomination 
on the other—but it’s good to have you here. There 
may not be many out—but we'll be here, and we'll 
get so much good out of your coming.” Welcome— I 
should say we were! 

That afternoon group was the smallest we had 
anywhere, but they were the right folks, several of 
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them teachers in the church school. And they were 
there not only out of courtesy, but to ask questions, 
to get specific help for certain problems, and to see how 
other folks did things. In the evening we presented 
the G. 8. 8. A. leadership training diploma to Dorothy 
Whitaker, a member of this church and school. At 
the closing of the Barre Institute she lacked ten units 
for our diploma, but this she completed by corre- 
spondence, and we were happy, there in her own 
church, and among her own friends, to make this 
award. 

And here Mother Cary ran across other friends— 
friends whom she had known in Japan, but never ex- 
pected to meet in Vermont. We were glad that she 
could have supper with them, and tell them how mu- 
tual friends, still across the sea, were faring. 

That night the men of the party stayed at the 
local hotel—where they tell us they took turns count- 
ing the strokes of the village clock as it boomed the 
hours outside their window. Mother Cary and the 
Sunday School worker were entertained by fine folks 
in a lovely home over a hundred years old. During 
the flood it was completely marooned, and the high- 
water marks, still visible, were pointed out to us by 
our hostess. Yet Nature has a way of healing wounds 
—and I doubt if strangers who did not know the story 
of the flood would guess the havoc it had wrought. 
Or perhaps the very new bridges give the story away. 

Next morning, as we left town, headed for the 
more mountainous country, we passed the old home 
of Miss Adams of the Christian Leader—a big brick 
house built by her great grandfather nearly a hundred 
years ago. And as we waved a farewell to the Har- 
veys, who live next door, we said among ‘ourselves, 
“Tt is good to have been here.” 

From there on, every hill we topped presented a 
new panorama stretching away before us. In each 
the mountains were higher, and each view seemed 
lovelier than the last. Driving by our colonial church 
at Northfield, we learned from the bulletin board that 
a vacation school was in session. So we made this 
an excuse for stopping—for, wonderful as driving is, 
it gets monotonous at times! We found the local 
pastor and his wife both teaching handwork classes— 
happy and busy in their work. And one of us dis- 
covered a college acquaintance acting as assistant 
during the school period. From Pennsylvania, she 
was glorying in the gorgeousness of these Vermont 
hills. 

Montpelier for lunch, and a visit to the State 
Capitol, where we were showered with booklets, maps, 
and charts to make our journey as easy as possible. 
Then, too, we were really getting into the mountains, 
and it was a treat for all of us, for only one had been 
this way before. Our statistical young man kept us 
informed as to heights and depths, widths and breadths, 
first, second and third class roads, detours, and all 
historical points of interest and information. What 
we would have done without him we do not know. 
How much we shall remember of his vast store of in- 
formation is another question! We hope he will 
never ask. 

Between Stowe and Morrisville we came upon a 
secluded lake. Our kindly chauffeur had been hoping 
for a cooling swim, and here opportunity knocked. 
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A quick dip in sparkling waters is both invigorating 
and refreshing, and, since no one else in the party 
could be of service in the driving process, we were 
only too anxious to keep him refreshed! 

The first thing we noticed about the Morrisville 
church was the five-inch key in its open-faced box on 
the left of the main door. ‘How come?” we asked 
Mrs. Fortier when she came along a few moments 
later. And she enlightened us. The church bell 
serves as the fire alarm bell—so the key is on hand 
whenever needed. Our question was answered, but 
we still wonder—why bother with a key? 

We were again most welcome, even though it 
was ‘‘the wrong time of year.”” Members of the Y. P. 
C. U. and Clara Barton Guild made up the afternoon 
gathering, with a sprinkling of older folks anxious to 
know what it was all about. 
oriental dress was quite an attraction everywhere, but 
these girls were more than interested. Mr. Eastern- 
house had mail for all of us, so we called a halt long 
enough to read our respective correspondence from 
Headquarters, home, et cetera. Mother Cary had 
word that there would be a young people’s conference 
the next afternoon at Derby Line. Our schedule 
called for only dinner and an evening program, so it 
meant rearranging our plans to get there a few hours 
earlier. A delightful supper was served by the ladies 
of the parish, and the evening program, in which we 
all shared, brought out an additional number—in fact, 
only four less than were in attendance at Brattleboro. 
As in every other place, we each had personal confer- 
ences regarding our own phase of the work. But 
everywhere we were tremendously impressed by the 
appreciation of the local folks that the contact had 
been made. To besure, many people were away; the 
schools were closed; the church school would close 
the next Sunday; the church services had ended for 
the summer—but the larger number of parish members 
were still on hand. And they were glad to have us 
with them. Their denomination had not forgotten 
them. And as individuals, we were the medium for 
this appreciation. 

As in each town, we were entertained in fine homes. 
Folks couldn’t do enough for us. But at the end of a 
long day, I’m afraid none of us were particularly 
interesting company! 

The next morning we were off early, for we were 
anxious to go through Smugglers’ Notch. We stopped 
at Stowe long enough to provide ourselves with a 
volume of ‘“‘The Sweetest Story,” by A. Maple Tree, 
and treated each other to sugary paragraphs through- 
out the day. At the foot of the road that leads to the 
peak of Mount Mansfield, we stopped to get a glimpse 
of Bingham Falls. Through the shady coolness of the 
trees we went down into the ravine. The dashing 
stream falling over great, jagged rocks repaid our 
efforts. And so did the sight of a great flock of black 
and white butterflies that clung drunkenly to what 
had once been a patch of maple sugar. So stupefied 
were they with sweetness that we could even lift 
them from the sticky mass and they offered no protest. 

On our way again, we climbed up and up, wind- 
ing in and out as we approached the height guarded 
by the Hunter and his Dog. Such clear atmosphere, 
such verdure, such steep cliffs, such sheer drops, we 


Mother Cary in her 


had not seen for a long time. Every turn of the road 
yielded its own measure of the unusual and the de- 
lightful. And when the car, which the “younger 
member of the fair sex” had seen fit to name “Be- 
linda,”’ sputtered and sizzled, and finally refused to 
go farther without a chance to cool, we all climbed out 
and mounted various near-by peaks. The aforemen- 
tioned ‘‘younger member” rounded the bend of the 
road and found herself, suddenly, at the top of the 
Notch. There she was greeted by the old guide who 
meets all travelers, points out all peaks, sells all 
souvenirs, and waves all on their way. By this time 
Belinda had cooled, and brought the rest of the party 
to the summit. After a scramble through dripping 
caves we went on our way, determined not to stop 
again until lunch time, regardless of the loveliness to 
which we must be blind. 

And that afternoon we made time, for Derby 
Line was on daylight time, and we had agreed to be 
there early. So we speeded along, even spending no 
time in looking at charming Lake Memphremagog 
at Newport—we would come back and do that later. 

But the baseball game at Derby Line was too 
great an attraction! That, or something else. At 
any rate, the young people whom we had expected to 
meet did not materialize. But we made good use of 
the time. Traveling does things to one’s clothes, no 
matter how carefully they are packed. So we begged 
the use of an iron from our kind hostess, who lived 
across the lawn from the church, and proceeded to 


_ make our wardrobe presentable for the Sabbath Day. 


We offered to do the same for the men’s much-wrinkled 
coats—we had been useful heretofore, sewing on 
buttons and darning socks—but they declined our 
help. Perhaps they were afraid we’d scorch them— 
it has been known to happen! 

Derby Line had a reception committee that most 
certainly functioned throughout our visit of two days. 
They saw that everything we needed was on hand, 
and that we met every one, and every one met us. 
Although Dr. Earle spends part of her vacation there 
every year, they felt that those were not “official’’ 
visits, and this was. And they made it an event. It 
reflected the splendid and careful planning of a pastor 
and his wife who were torn between two desires—to go 
on the Good Will Tour, and to be “at home’ to receive 
us. We were happy that they chose the former, but 
appreciated how well they planned the latter. And 
Grandma Conklin, in spite of her almost eighty-seven 
years, was very much the: “life of the party.’’ She 
was constantly with us, and we reveled in her genial, 
sparkling, companionship. Each of us hoped that 
our period of old age might find us as alert, vigorous, 
entertaining, and companionable as she is. 

After a delightful supper served in the vestry 
of the church, we held our customary service of wor- 
ship. Since the young folks had all appeared in time 
for supper—a splendid and large group—they had 
their conference separately following the service, and 
a few came in for the balance of our program, when 
theirs ended. 

It was a marvel to each of us how splendidly the 
others adapted their material to meet different and 
difficult situations as they arose. Three out of the 
four making the trip had their material all in hand,. 
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typed and outlined, before starting. But not one 
of them used it “as was.’”’ Each place demanded a 
different approach. Some evening material had to be 
offered during the afternoon, and vice versa. But this 
was instinctively felt and done—no one had to be 
told. That’s leadership, we say! 

During supper devoted townsfolk had informed 
us that the local ‘opera house” was “‘the finest between 
Boston and Montreal.” So after ‘meeting,’ we 
went to see. At least, it was highly ornate—of a type 
wholly acceptable during the “gay nineties.” The 
balcony was decorated with musical cherubs of uncer- 
tain age and symmetry, and much gilded. The back- 
drop for the stage was the gaudiest flower garden 
imaginable. But we were glad to have seen it, and 
most appreciative of the services of the town librarian, 
who closed up “shop” to show us through. Then, 
while Mother Cary “‘rehearsed”’ her Sunday morning 
sermon, the rest of us drove to Newport, and thrilled 
to the beauty of that lovely lake at the sunset hour. 
From the high promontory overlooking the city it was 
a gorgeous sight. And as the stars came out, one by 
one, and the moon rose behind us, it was almost per- 
fection. 

The men went to North Hatley, Quebec, for the 
Sunday morning service. Mr. Evans was glad to see 
them—said so, and made them feel the truth of it. 
He, too, seldom has much chance to make these con- 
tacts, and visitors are few and far between. The 
boys had dinner with him, and thoroughly enjoyed 
the experience. And on their return journey they 
picked a great branch of cedar for those who had not 
been privileged to tread on Canadian soil. As I write, 
it still retains its freshness and fragrance here on my 
front veranda. 

Mother Cary had the morning service at Derby 
Line. There was a fine attendance at church school 
—probably through a mixture of loyalty and curiosity. 
But Mother Cary’s Japanese fairy story was a great 
reward for those who were there. 

We had all heard of the beauty of Willoughby 
Lake, so in the afternoon we drove down to see it. 
It was quite worth the added trip—we would not 
have missed it for worlds. That evening Mother 
Cary spoke at the Congregational church over the 
border, at the request of its pastor. She impressed 
them greatly, as she did everywhere. After service 
there were many to ask questions. And she added 

-numbers to an already long list of American young 
folk who desire Japanese correspondents. 

Before we were through breakfast the next 
morning, Grandma Conklin arrived—afraid lest we 
get away without her greeting. She brought apples 
to cheer our journey, but her own cheery personality 
would have done that alone. 

Headed now for the State Convention at Barre, 
we felt that our trip was practically over. But why 
cross bridges till we came to them? While waiting 
for luncheon to be served we had time for a row on Lake 
Woodbury. Weate ona wide veranda overlooking the 
water—a gem of a spot. 

Barre was reached just in time for the program. 
The attendance was small, but numbered many folks 
whom we had met during preceding days. A hurried 
visit to the quarries prefaced the banquet, and fol- 


lowing it we were glad to hear readings from ‘Green 
Pastures,” given as only Mr. Williams could give 
them. It was a fine climax to the day. And we who 
had not been privileged to see “Green Pastures” felt 
doubly repaid for being there. 

The experiment is over. The Barre Institute, 
for which this series of one-day Institutes was a sub- 
stitute, never registered more than fifty young folks. 
We talked with over three hundred and fifty of all 
ages—counseling with young and old alike, for Re- 
ligious Education is not for youth only, it has a definite 
program for the adult. We met folks in their own 
situations, saw them in their own homes. And we 
count the experiment successful. 

But we who went on the tour gained infinitely 
more than we gave. Names are no longer names, 
they are friendly folk—individuals. And we hope 
it works the other way, too—Headquarters is made up 
of interested individuals anxious to be of genuine 
service wherever possible. 

And beauty everywhere! Through fields of 
daisies, buttercups, wild mustard, and devil’s paint- 
brush, along roads fringed with the beautiful white 
ladies of the woods and graceful elms, past lakes and 
sparkling streams, and pools where our preacher 
risked life and limb to provide the “fair maiden” 
with much desired water-lilies, in the shadow of shag- 
gy peaks, through glowing sunset, dusky twilight, 
and silvery moonlight—in the warm handclasp of 
newly-made friends—in the appreciation of our more 
isolated ministers—beauty everywhere! 

* * * 


VERMONT 


Give me the strength of your granite hills, 
The peace of your meadows fair, 

The umber of uplands the ploughman tills, 
Your crystalline mountain air. 

Give me the ferns of your woodland nooks, 
Your diamonded dew at morn, 

The shimmering silver of singing brooks, 
And the whispering breeze in the corn. 


Give me the mirror of tree-fringed lakes, 
The sound of the waterfall, 
The riotous music the bobolink makes, 
And the cowbell’s tinkling call; 
The morning’s blush on your mountain heights, 
The smile of the wakening day, 
Your harvest moon on October nights, 
And your wayside flowers in May. 


' Beauty and strength o’er a landscape spread 

Is the picture that God has made, 

Like angels flying, white clouds o’erhead, 
On forests beneath, their shade; 

And fair blue sky where the clouds on high 
Look down on the hills and dales, 

A vision of beauty that charms the eye 
When the lure of the city fails. 


The cities have gardens trimmed and fair, 
The fruit of a studied plan; 
But yours are the triumphs of Nature’s care 
Outstripping the arts of man. 
Your mountains stand like great sceptered kings 
Whose courage no tempest can daunt, 
Full crowned by the glory the sunset brings 
In your emerald empire, Vermont! 
Charles H. Ston . 
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The Good Will Tour 
II. The Understanding Heart 
Stanley Manning 


S| HE best thing on the eastward voyage was 
|| Walter Macpherson’s sermon on Sunday 
morning, June 21, at the service held on 

@ shipboard. “The Understanding Heart” was 
his 1is Subject, and he spoke of the need of international 
understanding to replace the hates and fears and sus- 
picions that have characterized so many national at- 
titudes toward other peoples. Hespoke of the changes 
that have come about in the writing of the history of 
the United States, when the chief purpose once seemed 
to be to “‘twist the lion’s tail,”’ until now there is more 
general appreciation of the liberal movement in eight- 
eenth century England. He told also of the work of a 
sub-committee of the League of Nations, which is 
overseeing the revision of textbooks used in European 
schools, so that the younger generation will have a 
better understanding of other nations, as between 
France and Germany, Austria and Italy, and others. 
He took the text, ““Therefore get wisdom, and with all 
thy getting, get understanding. 

As the Good Will Tour party becomes better 
acquainted, and as its members meet other people on 
the steamer, many of them English, Scotch and 
Canadian, the purpose of the Tour becomes more 
evident. There are differences in background, ex- 
perience and point of view which only personal con- 
tact can reveal and explain. 

For instance, it is difficult for some of us to accept 
the British way of table service, and easy to criticise 


it because it is different from ours. When luncheon 
ends with rhubarb pie and coffee, we expect them to 
be served together. The British way is first the pie 
and then the coffee. At first it seemed as if the 
table steward was just dumb because he did not 
serve things in our way. Gradually it is dawning 
on us that it is only a different way of doing the same 
thing—and perhaps just as good a way as ours. 

The voyage down the St. Lawrence, across its 
gulf and through the Straits of Belle Isle was a de- 
light. There was perfect weather, sunlight and 
moonlight, and a calm upon the face of ‘the deep. 
Late in the evening of the day we sailed, the thin 
crescent of the new moon rested upon the top of the 
blue Laurentian Mountains, with the afterglow still 
lingering behind them, and a thousand stars glittering 
overhead. 

Icebergs in the gulf and the straits, a school of 
whales, and the fishing fleet off the shore of Newfound- 
land, were of interest, and then on Friday evening 
we were out on the ocean and in the fog. The fog 
has continued with us, lifting for a time and then 
coming down again, but now on the last day of the 
voyage the weather has cleared beautifully. But we 
have made full speed in spite of the fog, and are to land 
a day ahead of schedule, which will please every one, for 
in spite of shuffleboard, bridge and books, the voyage 
becomes monotonous. 

Ashley Smith has successfully transferred his 


A Party of the Good Will Tourists led by Dr. Macpherson. 
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skill at pitching horseshoes to shuffleboard, so that he 
and the writer defeated the Conklin and Douglass 
team, but by only one game, during the voyage. Mr. 
Conklin won the first prize for gentlemen at the 
progressive bridge. He explains it by saying he was 
the only gentleman who played, but that is false 
modesty; there were two. Mrs. Muhlig won the first 
prize for ladies. 

Now that we are nearing the end of the voyage, 
the enjoyments it affords come in rapid succession. 
On Monday evening the steward had prepared for our 
party a special dinner, with our own menus, favors, 
fancy caps, and everything that generous service 
could suggest. The members of the party who are 
traveling tourist were invited in, and we had a feast 
of fellowship and other good things. Afterward in 
the drawing room Dr. Macpherson made many help- 
ful suggestions regarding the rest of the trip. 

To-night was served “diner aw revoir,’’ and then 
the concert contributed by passengers and crew, 

- closing with a Scotch reel, for there are many Scots on 
board. 

And then, afterward, we go out on the deck to see 
the silver path across the water where the moonlight 
falls. It is a perfect night to end a well-nigh perfect 
voyage over. The Good Will Tour starts well. 

About midnight last night came a message out of 
the air from the “Duchess of Richmond,” a larger 
and faster vessel of the Canadian Pacific Lines, saying 
that they were held up for twenty-four hours by fog in 
the Straits of Belle Isle, and when they reached the 
open sea, encountered a thunderstorm and then a 
gale, and they hoped we were having “a bit of the 
same.”’ But we didn’t. Perhaps the ill fortune of 

others makes us appreciate our own blessings a bit 
more. 

Any way, we have all signed a testimonial letter 
to Captain Lancaster, expressing our appreciation of 
what he and the entire ship’s company have done to 
give us a safe, comfortable and enjoyable trip 
across. 

It is a marvel to the landsman that the fog is of 
so little hindrance, but modern electrical devices give 
ample warning of near-by vessels, and we go on our 
way in safety. 

Perhaps this weather is a parable of the need for 
many Good Will Tours. On our side of the ocean, 
and on the other, we see clearly, and understand one 
another reasonably well, but in between there is a 
great bank of fog, of mistaken ideas, of misunderstand- 
ings, of lingering prejudices, and there must be plenty 
of travel both ways through these fogs of doubt and 
fear before we can see one another face to face, and 
as we really are. 

So the Good Will Tour reports progress, and, if 
the fog lifts, we shall probably see the shores of Ire- 


land to-morrow. 
* * * 


Every one has heard of the Californian who attended the 
funeral services of a friend. After a long lull in the ceremonies 
he rose to say: ‘Since no one else has the floor I would like to 
make a few remarks about Los Angeles.” It is getting like that 
at the D. A. R. meetings. Whenever the ladies are at a loss for 
a subject, some one rises to say a few words about the Red 
menace.—St. Louis Post-Dispacth. 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 
Anna Hamilton Fortier 


The ninety-eighth annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Vermont and Province of Quebec opened its meeting 
Monday, June 29, with a Sunday School Conference. The Rev. 
Edgar R. Walker of Waltham, Mass., opened the service, and 
Arthur Whitney of Brattleboro, president of the Sunday School 
organization, presided. Mrs. Maude Lyon Cary of Tokyo, 
Japan, gave an address, her subject being “Changing Japan.” 
Mrs. Cary told of many personal contacts which showed the 
change along the social and intellectual lines. 

Miss Harriet Yates, representative of the General Sunday 
School Association, told of the work the general organization is 
doing in her talk on “Our Church Schools and Their Problems.” 
She spoke of the assistance the General Association could give, 
and urged Convention members to take advantage of it. 

Conferences were held with Robert Needham of Arlington, 
Mass., a national representative of the Y. P. C. U., Mr. Walker 
and Miss Yates representing the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion. 

The following officers were elected: President, Arthur Whit- 
ney, Brattleboro; vice-president, Miss Margaret Bolles, Bellows. 
Falls; secretary, Miss Betty Lane, Barre; treasurer, Miss Gladys. 
Puffer, Brattleboro. 

The guests were then taken on a trip to the quarries. 

The Y. P. C. U. opened its session with a banquet at six 
o’clock, served by the women of the hostess church. Miss Ar- 
lene Littel of Barre was toastmistress. Pledges for the work 
were made at this time. After the banquet the Rev. L. Griswold 
Williams, pastor of the First Universalist Church of Barre, gave 
a dramatized reading with slides of the play, “The Green Pas- 
tures.”” By way of introduction Mr. Williams told of the fine 
reception giveh this play, which made God the hero and was 
acted entirely by Negroes. 

The Y. P. C. U. session on Tuesday morning opened with a 
devotional meeting conducted by Ralph Moffett and Randall 
MacDonald, of St. Johnsbury. The business session followed,, 
with Harold Lane of Barre presiding. Mrs. L. Griswold Williams 
of Barre, a National Y. P. C. U. Social Service director, gave 
a talk on her work. Among other things Mrs. Williams said was 
that the recent depression, which has in many cases torn down 
the moral fibers of the jobless and poor, has retarded social ser- 
vice work about five years. 

Thomas O. Parker, executive secretary of the Goddard 
School for Girls, spoke for a few minutes to the young people. 

The following officers were elected: President, Miss Ruth. 
Brown, Bellows Falls; vice-president, Miss Gladys Puffer, Brat- 
tleboro; secretary, Harold Lane, Barre; treasurer, Ralph Moffett, 
St. Johnsbury. Miss Ruth Brown was elected a delegate to 
Ferry Beach. 

The Tuesday afternoon meeting was conducted by the 
Women’s Missionary Association, with the Rey. Frances A. Kim- 
ball of Bellows Falls presiding. Reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were given and also reports of Mission Circles, depart- 
ment and session committees. 

The Rev. Maude Lyon Cary gave another address at this: 
time. Mrs. Cary told of the advance Christianity is making in 
Japan. She said those who accepted the Christian faith were 
much happier as a general rule than others, because Christianity 
brought with it Western ideas and freedom. 

Officers elected were: President, the Rev. Frances A. Kimball, 
Bellows Falls; vice-president, Mrs. Thomas Stratton, Rutland; 
secretary, Mrs. John Kimball, Williamstown; treasurer, Mrs. 
H. A. Richardson, Barre; trustees, Mrs. Anna Hamilton Fortier,. 
Morrisville, Mrs. E. H. Akeley, Brattleboro, Mrs. H. L. Conklin, 
Derby Line. 

A devotional service opened the denominational Mass Meet- 
ing on Tuesday evening, which was conducted by the Rev. John M. 
Paige of St. Johnsbury. Henry C. Farrar of Rutland, president 
of the Convention, gave his annual address, and the sessional 
committees were appointed. 
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The Rev. W. A. Kelley of Oakland, Maine, a former pastor 
of the Barre church, read the sermon preached by Hosea Ballou 
at a session of the General Convention held in Barre in 1831. 
This was followed by a most helpful and inspiring address de- 
livered by Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Dean of Crane Theological 
School, Tufts College. Dr. McCollester urged progress ‘in the 
churches to meet the demands of the times. He mentioned the 
early beginnings of Universalism, with Thomas Potter, John 
Murray and Hosea Ballou, who were instrumental in the found- 
ing of the Universalist faith. During the evening service Mrs. 
Arthur Brown of the Barre church sang two solos. 

The Wednesday morning session was opened with a de- 
votional service led by the Rev. C. A. Simmons of Washington. 

Reports of the secretary, treasurer, Fellowship Committee 
and State Superintendent were given. 

Dr. Harold Marshall spoke in the interests of the Publish- 
ing House, urging support for our denominational paper. 

A telegram of greeting was received from Dr. Frank D. 
Adams, president of the General Convention. 

The morning session closed with the occasional sermon by 
the Rev. J. L. Dowson of Woodstock. Mr. Dowson said we 
must eliminate the miracles, and even then Christianity will 
still live, because it is based on the life of Christ and the Christ 
within us all. Following this sermon the Rey. L. Griswold 
Williams conducted the communion service. 

At the afternoon session the Rev. C. H. Emmons, of Bos- 
ton, spoke for the Universalist General Convention, and Thomas 
O. Parker, executive secretary of the Goddard School for Girls, 
told of the policies and needs of the school. 

Resolutions were adopted: (1) Regarding fellowship laws; 
(2) revision of constitution; (8) urging people to bequeath proper- 
ty or money to the State Convention; (4) recommending employ- 
ing the services of a full time man, preferably a clerygman, for 
the State Superintendency. 

The following was the report presented by the Nominating 
Committee: President, Henry C. Farrar, Rutland; vice-president, 
W. C. Jewett, Bellows Falls; secretary, Mrs. Anna Hamilton 
Fortier, Morrisville; treasurer, R. L. Richmond, Rutland; trustee 
for three years, C. H. Furber, Woodstock; Fellowship Com- 
mittee, the Rev. A. S. Yantis, Rutland, the Rev. W. C. Harvey, 
Bethel, the Rev. George F. Morton, Jacksonville, R. L. Rich- 
mond, Rutland, W. C. Mercer, Barre; trustee of Publishing 
House, George A. Perry, Springfield; visitors to Goddard Semi- 
nary, the Rev. W. C. Harvey, Bethel, and Mrs. K. R. B. Flint, 
Northfield; occasional sermon to be preached by the Rev. L. 
Griswold Williams, Barre; place of meeting in 1932, St. Johns- 
bury. 


* * * 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
O. G. Colegrove 


The eighty-ninth session of the Iowa Universalist Conven- 
tion with auxiliaries was held at Webster City, Iowa, June 17 
and 18, preceded by an Institute of Religious Education on 
June 16. 

The Institute was quite a success. A demonstration of 
school worship was led by Miss Ida Seems of Mitchellville. 
“Materials and Objectives in Teaching about Jesus’? were pre- 
sented by the Rev. Laura B. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, and the 
discussion on these was led by the Rev. Edna P. Bruner of 
Waterloo. A Mission Conference was conducted by Dr. A. 
Gertrude Earle of Poston. “Training for Leadership through 
the Y. P. C. U.’ was discussed as follows: “For the church,” by 
Mrs. Frank Miller of Osage; ‘“‘for the church school,” by Miss 
Mary Willits of Mt. Pleasant; “‘for social relations” by the Rev. 
Edna Bruner. 

A young people’s fellowship supper was much enjoyed, 
Elston Harold of Webster City presiding. 

The Convention proper was opened Tuesday evening, when 
E. P. Prince welcomed delegates and appointed committees. 
J. E. Reid gave the response. 

The address of the evening was on the “Right Use of the 


Bible in the Church School,” by the Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, 
D. D., Executive Director of our General Sunday School Associa- 
tion. It was an able and instructive address, much enjoyed. 

The theme of the entire Convention was: “‘Meeting To-day’s 
Spiritual Challenge,” and this convention gave inspiration to 
that end. 

The young people’s picnic breakfast is an annual event of 
social and devotional help. The business session followed, Rose 
Miller of Osage presiding. Helen Graham of Mitchellville is the 
new president for 1932. 

The Rey. Laura B. Galer presided over the Sunday School 
Association. The Rev. Edna P. Eruner is her successor. 

Mrs. Minnie O. Colegrove presided over the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Association and was re-elected, as were 
Mrs. Frank Miller as vice-president and Mrs. Relle Harbin of 
Waterloo as secretary-treasurer. 

An able address was given by Dr. Earle on “Open Doors 
for Universalist Women.” : 

The Convention banquet at the New Willson Hotel was en- 
joyed, the young people furnishing the toasts and Miss Mary 
Foote singing songs. 

The special music from the Webster City choir, solos from 
Helen Graham and other guest singers, added to our enjoyment 
during the Convention. 

At the platform meeting on Wednesday evening, the Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., General Superintendent, spoke upon ‘“‘Lib- 
eralism in a Changing World,’’ and the Rev. W. A. Pratt of 
Cedar Rapids upon “‘Religion in Our Topsy-turvy World.” 

The occasional sermon was given by the Rev. Edna P. 
Bruner, on ‘The Sanctity of Human Personality.” 

At the close of the communion service an offering was taken 
for the ministers’ pension fund, which was added to a collection 
from each church, making a total of over $63. 

Osage was voted as the place of meeting in June, 1932. 
Cfficers elected: President, H. B. Cropper of Waterloo; vice- 
president, the Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D., of Webster 
City; secretary-superintendent, the Rev. O. G. Colegrove, 
Mitchellville; treasurer, J. E. Reid, Altoona. Trustees for three 
years, R. 8. Galer, Mt. Pleasant. 

A free picnic luncheon was served by the Webster City 
church in Kendall Young Park, ending a happy convention. 

os * * 


APPLYING CHRISTIAN SCIENCE TO THE PEDESTRIAN 


The figures published by New Jersey imputing 31 per cent 
of the injuries suffered from automobiles by pedestrians in that 
state to the pedestrians’ own carelessness, suggest an interesting 
contrast with this city. For, without knowing the statistics, we 
have a very clear conviction that (if children are excepted) the 
situation is not the same here. That is, unless the meaning of 
“carelessness” is to be very unfairly extended. Our traffic regu- 
lations are pretty definitely for vehicular traffic. The pedestrian, 
so far as positive provisions go, is treated very much as Christian 
Science treats anerror. There seems to be a working theory that 
he isn’t there at all. This is especially true of the most recent 
regulations, which shorten the east-and-west ‘‘go” intervals to 
the point where, if there are right-turning motors to be dodged, 
the man on foot requires two of those intervals to get across one 
of the wider avenues. The expiration of the first interval finds 
him islanded in mid-stream waiting in a mounting frenzy until 
the abnormally long north-and-south “go” period is over. ibe 
in these circumstances, he sometimes dares all to get across any- 
way, some other theme besides “carelessness” should be the 
subject of the ensuing lecture. It is not careless, but merely 
normal, to want to traverse a few crosstown blocks in an amount 
of time that bears some real relation to the actual distance 
covered; and sometimes it is not only normal, but necessary. 


We are not instructing the Police Department about the unprece- | 


dentedly difficult task of regulating New York traffic. We only 
wonder if some expedient taking the walker into account as s 
separate unit in the problem—perhaps a third, or pedestrian, shift 
—is impossible-—The Commonweal (New York). 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MAYBE OUR CRITICS KNOW US BETTER THAN HE 
DOES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I must confess to no little surprise at some of the strictures 
that have appeared recently in the correspondence column of the 
Christian Leader. 

My first surprise, and the greater, is that any one in the 
Universalist denomination should want, in this day, to change 
the name of the paper back to the Universalist Leader. Have J, 
as an outsider, misjudged the temper and disposition of the de- 
nomination? I had come to feel that the Universalists were, 
of all denominations, above even an apparent self-laudation. 
The paper, it would seem to me, serves the denominational pur- 
poses admirably without being too prominently tagged, and 
with its present name it takes on the character of a Christian 
leader among religious journals irrespective of denomination 
or title. 

My second surprise, not so great because the best of men are 
subject to criticism, is that criticism is leveled apparently at one 
of the ablest and keenest of our religious editors of the present 
day. Not only has he a penetrating mind, he has the power of 
expression, and that is coupled with a fearless spirit that prompts 
him to write what he thinks ought to be written regardless of 

“individual or the mass. But he is not bombastic, he is one of 
the most genial, most kindly men, with more than a touch of the 
poet about him. To hamstring such a man would be a dis- 
service to the kingdom of God. We do not want men in such 
positions who truckle to individuals or to the mass. 

Keep the Christian Leader at its present high standard by 
all means! 

Robert Grenville Armstrong. 

Pittsfield, Mass. 


* * 


AGAIN, HAVE WE A DENOMINATIONAL ORGAN? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The eminent lawyer, treasurer of the General Convention, 
and director of the Publishing House, A. Ingham Bicknell, wheels 
his heavy artillery into line in defense of the Leader and all its 
works. He is sure I am wrong, as to the Leader qualifying as a 
denominational organ, and proceeds to set me right. I do not 
know any one whom I would rather have do this than my highly 
esteemed friend Ingham Bicknel]. But am I as mistaken as he 
thinks Iam? Boiled down, his page of reaction in the Leader of 
July 4 amounts to this: (1) the management of the paper is as 
representative as any one could ask. (2) Our people have un- 
bounded faith in the leadership of the editor. 

On the second page of the Leader there is standing much of 
the time the organization of the Universalist Publishing House. 
It shows that of the twenty-nine trustees at the present time 
thirteen are from Massachusetts, and ten from the other New 
England States, a total of twenty-three in New England. Of 
the remaining six one is from New York State, one from Ohio, 
one from Michigan, one from Washington, D. C., and two from 
Illinois. 

Is that truly representative of our church as a whole? Of 
these six out of New England, I do not believe the annual meet- 
ings of the board of trustees of the Publishing House will show 
that there has been an average attendance of more than one. 
Nor does that tell the whole story of the undemocratic manage- 
ment. As any one at all familiar with the Publishing House 
knows, the board of directors is the real operating force, not the 
board of trustees, and that is made up of nine men, eight of whom 

live in Poston and vicinity, while the ninth lives in New Hamp- 
‘shire. Again I ask, is this a representative body of our General 
Church to handle our denominational organ? Perhaps, Mr. 
Bicknell, with your Boston residence and Poston training, you 
are not the best one to judge. There is land and there are Uni- 
versalists west of the Connecticut River. 


As to your other argument, ‘‘Our people have unbounded 
faith in the leadership of the editor,” for many reasons I would 
prefer not to discuss personalities, but policies. Dr. van Schaick 
and IJ are old-time friends. I appreciate his ability, his industry, 
his unselfishness. I will not wrangle with you or any one about 
him. 

But I will discuss policies championed by the Leader in re- 
cent months which I think have had a divisive and hence weak- 
ening efféct upon our church. And first, the whole way in which 
the Congregational-Universalist overture was handled. The 
Leader was out of touch with our people generally. It made a 
mess of it and there is less Christian unity than there was because 
of the way the matter was bungled. I make bold to say that four 
Universalists out of five were of the opinion that if any steps 
toward federation were to be taken the Unitarians should not be 
left out, and if the Congregationalists would not agree to this, 
all negotiations with them should have ceased. 

And the other matter to which I will refer, when the Leader, 
the editor, the manager, and the board of directors if you wish, 
proved a very poor leader, was in regard to the reordination of 
our ministers in churches in which there was no reciprocal 
fellowship. The Leader kept insisting that if the matter were put 
up to our people they would uphold its view. It was put up to 
the Massachusetts Convention assembled in Lowell in 1930 and 
by an almost unanimous vote the silly practise was condemned. 

I yield the floor to the opposition. 

Vincent E. Tomlinson. 

Worcester, Mass. 

BS & 


MEMORIES OF THE OLD, PUBLISHING HOUSE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is Sunday evening in California. I have just returned 
from a drive among the foot-hills of the San Fernando Valley 
and have opened the late number of the Leader that has lain 
neglected in these last busy days of a teacher’s school year. It 
has awakened memories that prompt me to write you of the 
Publishing House as I knew it in the days of Mr. Caverly. 

I must have been about eleven years old. My father was 
preaching in East Somerville and used to attend ministers’ 
meetings on the famous Mondays. In vacation time he would 
take me or my brother, or both, on the horse-cars that ran from 
Somerville through Charlestown to Boston. It took something 
over half an hour, I think, and was a ride full of wonders and 
never-failing interest—and never seemed slow. 

The Publishing House had shelves full of fascinating story- 
books such as the Sunday schools used to buy for their libraries. 
Mr. Caverly—I remember how I used to practise saying ‘‘caval- 
ry, Calvary, Caverly’’—would meet us in the store. Half of my 
pleasure was the anticipation of seeing him. He always gave me 
the freedom of the shelves and, although I sometimes ventured 
into that back room, yet most of my time was spent poring over 
the books, which I loved all the more because they were new 
and unsoiled, and not covered over with dull gray cloth like the 
ones I was loaned at Sunday school. 

After Ministers’ Meeting, my father and some of the other 
ministers, perhaps sometimes Mr. Caverly himself, would go to a 
restaurant for dinner, where I would eat in silence and listen to 
discussions and fine conversation, and the day would end by 
going to an art gallery or for a walk on Boston Common. Nearly 
every one of the names mentioned in the article in the Leader 
(about Mr. Polk’s fifty years in the Publishing House) is that of 
a friend of those days. Many of the younger ones who were 
then at Tufts were week-end visitors at our home. Eben Chapin 
I especially remember. 

Christmas always brought a gift from Mr. Caverly, of a 
picture or a book. The last time I saw him was in the later 
eighties, when he attended a Convention at Sycamore, Illinois. 
The first thing he said on arrival was, “This is a beautiful occa- 
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sion!’ The phrase struck him in accordance with his mood, 
which was happy and whimsical, so he repeated it to everybody 
he met till it became a by-word at the gathering and was tossed 
to us even from the train at departure. 

As my father went to the Halifax parish in, I think, the fall 
of 1880, these reminiscences may antedate Mr. Polk’s time, so 
that he would not remember him. 

Agnes C. Ralph. 

Canoga Park, Cal. 


* * 


ON DR. PERKINS AND “DISTINCTIVENESS”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Frederic W. Perkins writes something worthy of several 
readings in his second contribution on ‘‘As to Distinctiveness.” 
One can hardly miss the fact these days of a great hunger and 
seeking for a distinctive emphasis in Christianity. It is just the 
type of period in which our religious expression was originally 
brought into being—a faith rising to meet a need, and a need ex- 
pressing a faith. Strangely enough, the present hunger—more 
like an anguish than mere hunger—is for the central thing with 
which our Universalist fathers brought new comfort and strength 
to the human soul. 

They brought an experience of Divine Love to the human 
soul in an era of religious terror and fear. To experience the 
reality of universal Fatherhood, to experience conscious inner 
development while in harmony with this unseen, but real, source 
of the Good, the Beautiful, and the True, is the seeking of to- 
day. It is not essentially a different seeking, though the im- 
mediate causes differ. Materialism and a deadly dull worship 
of past spiritual personalities and events are immediate causes; 
whereas the earlier cause was a wrong teaching about God—the 
teaching about a God who would torture souls forever. If it be 
objected that our religious fathers did not offer a religious ex- 
perience, but offered five intellectual principles of objective be- 
lief, there is this to remember: the principles represent real re- 
ligious experience to those who find in them spiritual escape from 
fear of God. It was ever so. 

The escape from materialism to-day, and from the deadly 
dullness of a worship that adores a past and promises a heavenly 
future, is once more in terms of a search for an experience—a 
personal experience, a living experience. The experience sought 
is that of a consciousness of infinite and immanent Love—Uni- 
versal Fatherhood; the reality of a universal human relationship 
with the unseen in the human soul; the consciousness of con- 
tinuous inner development through harmony with the Infinite 
Perfection; consciousness that a developing mentality and 
spirituality frees one forever from a host of physical troubles, 
external failures, which afflict those whose minds are filled with 
hatred, anger, revenge, greed, jealousy, lust, and a host of other 
unlovely impure thoughts and impulses; and finally, the gradually 
developing inner kingdom of heaven helps us make our contribu- 
tion of thought and work to the building of a visible kingdom of 
heaven in the social order. 

No two persons express this inner hunger alike, but I believe 
I have stated the substance of it. The only phase of it that 
appeals as new is that which relates to freedom from physical 
troubles and external failures. Universalists have absorbed 
enough of the scientific method to feel repelled by the absurdities 
of mental science, the incredible nonsense frequently heard in 
testimonial meetings of Christian Scientists. Yet we do be- 
lieve and know that a healthy, normal, developing, spiritual 
mind is directly related to freedom from certain physical ills 
which will some day be definitely ascribed to wrong habits of 
thinking. We know there are good results from the good habits 
of right-minded persons. We know the life victories of those 
whose thinking is right. Wedo not condemn Mental Science, or 
Christian Science, but we are repelled by their reckless promises. 
Why not announce our faith and knowledge without making 
reckless promises? And is it so new? 

“We believe that holiness and true happiness are inseparably 
connected, and that believers ought to be careful to maintain 


order and practise good works; for these things are good and 
profitable unto men.” 

As a rebuke we are frequently exhorted to observe the 
throngs attending Christian Science churches over whose altars 
greets us with forlorn appeal our own affirmation, “God is Love.” 
This growth— we are told—should have been ours. Universal- 
ists had much better observe the throngs leaving Christian 
Science, and engage in some heart searching. Again, I am not 
condemning Christian Science. I remain in Universalism and I 
look steadfastly to Universalism. What it offers me in terms of 
an experience of Infinite Love, experience in all I have described, 
is the most distinctive offering I am able to find in the religious 
world. And with it is another offering I prize—the offering of 
spiritual freedom. 

Of course, Dr. Perkins is not to be held responsible for the 
implications I find in his use of the parable of the Lost Son, nor 
for these implications I find as a free soul in Universalism. But I 
rejoice that he too makes use of it as central to our faith. Tome 
it is the credo of the eternal distinctiveness I find in my church, 
that central thing which multitudes seek as an experience. The 
Elder Brother pointed to years of time-serving, calculating loyalty 
that looked to future reward. The Lost Son received at once in 
proportion to the passionate sincerity and fullness of his seeking. 
This immediate experience of the sincere seeking heart is our faith. 

Richard McLaughlin. 

Hartford, Conn. 


* * 


WE MUST DEEPEN APPRECIATION OF SPIRITUAL 
VALUES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a prefatory introduction I may say that Iam not a mem- 
ber of the faith and order known as Universalist. My upbring- 
ing and early associations were among truly Orthodox people. 
Qn only one occasion have I ever been within a Universalist 
church, but that was one of which I retain very pleasing memories. 
The strong and impressive speaker was your patriarchal friend, 
Dr. Ellweod Nash of Los Angeles. May his mantle fall on 
shoulders as worthy. 

Several years ago, by good fortune, a copy of the Leader 
fell into my hands, and its open-minded and sympathetic atti- 
tude towards all questions of human interest, its friendly ges- 
tures towards all other religious orders, and generally its highly in- 
telligent and broadly generous editorial tone, made a strong 
appeal to me, and I have ever since been a regular subscriber. 

If such qualities are characteristic of your faith I am for you. 
But from some of the Leader’s “reactions’’ and from other more 
pretentious contributions I infer that while such may indeed | 
be its leading features they are not universal. There appear 
to be some who would have your sect become narrowly exclusive, | 
would restrict liberty of thought and expression, and would limit 
the attitude of kindly good-will and friendly co-operation te | 
your own narrow borders. Which class is more truly repre- — 
sentative of Universalism as it really is? I am greatly inter- 
ested as to the answer, as it would give an indication of the di- | 
rection you are tending, and be prophetic. 1 

The increasing evidences of a ‘New World Order” are so | 
obvious that he who runs may read, and the conviction seems 
to be very strongly maintained by some of the Leader’s con- 
tributors that a new orientation of the basic idealism of the Uni- | 
versalist faith is necessary if it is to survive the shifting scenes | 
as a going concern. To me,sitting serenely upon the fence, that 
seems more than possible. I understand that in the beginning | 
your movement originated as a protest against that belief in the — 
reversal of evolutionary progress typified by the Calvinistie | 
theology. But the Orthodoxy of to-day, excepting where 
characteristic of a few outlying districts, seems to be overtaking | 
and absorbing those very distinctive propositions heralded by | 
the birth of your particular faith. In Orthodox sermons and _ 
literature of the modern type there appears only a fading remnant | 
of the old “fundamentals.” 

Has Universalism fulfilled its mission and become ripe fo 
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the discard? Judging by the statistics and the occasional lugu- 
brious lament in the Leader (my only source of information) it 
seems not improbable. Certainly it is not going ahead in any 
statistical sense. The churches are few and far between. In 
this city of approximately 300,000 there are none and the near- 
est is at least 500 miles away. 

“We need a new technique,” says one of the more courage- 
ous of your ministers, and I believe the editor himself is not deny- 
ing the suggestion. What canit be? Surely the question must 
be faced if we (that “‘we”’ slipped in) are not to be overtaken like 
the proverbial ostrich in the desert. I can only ask the question, 
but surely there are, within the denomination, men of far vision 
who can give a constructive answer. 

There is, however, one compelling thought behind this feeble 
contribution. The New Age, interpreting its most pregnant 
signs, is to be distinctively a spiritualage. Thefactistoo obvious 
to be labored here, but it may be noted that even science, so 
coldly materialistic, is reluctantly recognizing a spiritual back- 
ground of the universe and a spiritual interpretation of life. 
Even humanism, with its professed agnosticism, appears to be 
making for an increased emphasis upon the spiritual elements 
in human personality and the social order. So, too, do the nu- 
merous New Thought cults, while Spiritualism links up the two 
worlds in a progressive series in which spiriiwal life is the real 
thing. The plain teaching seems to be that if Universalism is to 
become rejuvenescent, it must follow the obvious trend of evolu- 
tionary progress, must widen and deepen its appreciation of life’s 
spiritual values, must humbly accept and assimilate the finer 
teachings of all modern adventurers in the realm of spirit, and 
must discover for itself and blaze for others new trails into un- 
known regions of spirit reality. 

Will it do all these things? 
for the New Age. 


If so it will have a living gospel 


Am eeks 


Vancouver, B.C. 
* * 


THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Are we Universalists a beleagured garrison or an army on 
the march? Shall we cower behind our denominational ram- 
parts and crawl into our theological bombproofs, or have we 
faith enough in our faith to believe it is worth fighting for and 
courage enough to do it? 

In one of the darkest hours of the Civil War, when the de- 
featists in Congress were openly advocating a compromise that 
meant surrender and secretly plotting to get rid of Abraham 
Lincoln, a young Congressman from Ohio told them that “a 
nation is not worthy to be saved if, in the hour of its fate, it will 
not gather up all its jewels of manhood and life and go down into 
the conflict, however bloody and doubtful, resolved on measure- 
less ruin or complete success.” 

This was not only noble idealism, but Shiloh and Chicka- 
maugua had taught him it was the only sound strategy. No 
battle is ever won by rear guard actions, and to let a campaign 
be directed by those chiefly intent on escaping defeat is to make 
defeat certain. 

All this is as true for churches as for nations, and for no 
church more true than for ours. We are the children of spiritual 
pioneers and adventure is our birthright. The significance of 
Murray and Ballou is not so much in what they preached as in 
what they dared. 

It is obvious that in pioneering the adventurer will some- 
times miss his way. He may even have to retrace some of his 
steps, but it is equally obvious that the coward who is afraid 
to start will never get anywhere. In this fundamental sense the 
progressive is not always right, but the reactionary is always 
wrong, because we do not live in that kind of world. alts 

At Providence, at Syracuse, at Hartford, at Washington, 

this fundamental issue of advance or retreat shaped discussions 
and controlled decisions. That will be true at Buffalo. We 
know the temper and spirit of present-day Universalists well 


enough to have no fear that we shall be halted, not to say de- 
feated, by the defeatists. 


R. 


unre 
“DEFEATISM AMONG LIBERALS’’ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Of the good things in the Leader of June 27 I enjoyed most 
the contribution of Carlyle Summerbell on defeatism among 
liberals. 

“Defeat the defeatists.”’ Yes. The so-called leaders who 
will assent to the proposition that the church that decides to 
be liberal must accept the fate to remain small are knocking the 
wind out of our societies and leading them directly into obscurity. 
What the liberal churches need above all else is the faith that 
the future belongs to them. 

If we have failed the blame must be laid at the door of the 
men who have told us we can not succeed. 

Where we have succeeded we shall always find a leader and 
people who believed that they could succeed. 

I once heard a prominent minister tell a society at the 
dedication of their new building that a small church was of great 
valuetoacommunity. A few years later the beautiful new build- 
ing was sold to the Holy Rollers. They, at least, were not re- 
signed to any such fate. 

Whether a church grows, be it theist or humanist, depends 
upon the amount of faith and will-to-live the church possesses. 
A church without ambition deserves to perish. Leaders that 
quench such ambition are traitors to the liberal cause. 

Gordon Kent. 

Moline, Ill. 

* * 


WHAT IS LEADERSHIP? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The June 20 number of the Christian Leader has just been 
read and enjoyed. 

Since “high-minded criticisms” of the Leader are invited, 
may I express my opinion? 

First—in this day when one aim of society is union, a united 
front, a “‘togetherness”’ in all work and especially in things of 
the spirit, why cling to a denominational name—the Universalist 
Leader? It seems small, narrow-minded and non-progressive to 
the writer. Universalists know that the paper is the spokesman 
of a religious denomination. Others can tell that by first page 
announcements. 

Next-—to the writer the editorials, the reporting of important 
gatherings, pastoral letters, “In a Nutshell,” ‘“Who’s Who,” 
“Cruisings,’’ book reviews, Sunday school activities, notices, 
cracklings, and advertisements, etc., etc., make the Leader a 
personal magazine for each subscriber. Then, to give a balanced 
weekly, one finds informational articles from leaders throughout 
the country. 

To give pleasure, to report, to send out selected information, 
seems like leadership to many subscribers. In fact, the desk 
Standard Dictionary defines leadership as ‘‘guidance.”’ 

What more can a religious paper do? Let the critics try to 
visualize that final sentence in the “‘creed’’—“‘the final harmony 
of allsouls with God.” That is a goal, and the Christian Leader 
seems to be working toward that end. 

Elisabeth Winchester. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A BOOK TO CHEER CONVALESCENTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Will you please have five copies of “The Little Hill Farm” 
sent to me, and would it be asking altogether too much to re- 
quest that you autograph them? This book has met with such 
warm appreciation from friends convalescing in the hospital, 
that we feel it does very much more good than a potted plant 
or bunch of flowers! 

Ber.haG. Woods. 

Berwyn, Md. 
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Religion in America 
Which Way Religion? By Harry F. 

Ward. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 

Dr. Ward writes with a wide knowledge 
of contemporary events and social history 
and with the insight of a prophet. By 
religion he means Protestant religion in 
America. 

There are three dominant religious 
tendencies at the present time in the 
United States. One of these is the esthet- 
ic, finding satisfaction and expression in 
ritual and architecture. Another is the 
theological, occupied with the adjustment 
of theology to science and chiefly interested 
in cosmic rather than moral problems. 
And lastly, there is the ethical tendency 
still strong in places in spite of the collapse 
of liberalism after the war. The future 
of religion will be determined, Dr. Ward 
asserts, by which of these becomes domi- 
nant. At the present time the real re- 
ligion of most Americans is the religion 
of outward prosperity, the religion of 
accumulating wealth. This religion is in 
alliance with the dominant industrial and 
political leaders, who are making very 
insistent demands for unconditional sub- 
mission on the part of the intellect and 
conscience of the nation. If religion 
continues to be bound up with the present 
social order, it must perish with it; but if 
the ethical passion that is inherent in the 
Christian religion asserts itself, it may not 
only survive the inevitable change of the 
social order but may so dominate that 
change that the new order will be essen- 
tially religious and vitally Christian. 

Dr. Ward believes that this outcome is a 
possibility though there is nothing in the 
present situation to make it a certainty. 
In the light of what happened to the 
Russian Church, the thesis of this book de- 
serves very serious consideration by the 
leaders of Protestant America. 

(‘Ebert Russell. 

School of Religion, 


Duke University. 
* * 


What Did Jesus Teach? 


The Kingdom of God. By Ernest F. 
Scott. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


Here is presented in less than two hun- 
dred pages a concise review of the whole 
problem of the central theme of Jesus’ 
teaching. It is constructive in tone rather 
than controversial, and without ostentation 
of scholarship. The two points at which 
new material is emerging in the New 
Testament field are the Jewish and Hellen- 
istic backgrounds of early Christianity. 
Dr. Scott has taken full cognizance of 
this new light without losing a sense of the 
abiding importance of the older and better 
known material. One is impressed alike 
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with his sober common sense and with the 
sure touch of his treatment and with his 
scholarly judgment, even in those minor 
points in which one disagrees with him. 
He has a realistic approach to the many 
controversies that rage about his subject. 
He does not think it necessary to subject 
the text to radical surgery in all cases to 
get rid of apparent contradictions. Many 
seeming contradictions find their synthe- 
sis in the richness and many-sidedness of 
the actual thinking and experience of men 
in general and of Jesus in particular, 
Jesus’ conception of the kingdom is too 


- complex to be expressed by a simple 


formula. 

Dr. Scott has done a good service in 
providing a readable manual of Jesus’ 
teaching on this central theme, and in 
showing its vital relation in spite of chang- 
ing forms of expression both to the Jewish 
apocalyptic that furnished much of its 
background and to the Hellenistic philos- 
ophy in terms of which the church later 
interpreted its essential content. 

E.bert Russell. 

School of Religion, 

Duke University. 
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Four Books for Juniors 


A Son of Old Ironsides. By John 
Stuart Barrows. (Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard. $2.00.) 


A story which appears opportunely 
when the old frigate Constitution, re- 
habilitated and again seaworthy, starts 
on an exhibition cruise, will give boy 
readers a vivid picture of the daring and 
bloodshed, wounds and glory, of the Revo- 
lutionary War. Unfortunately the fight- 
ing is easier to dramatize for young readers 
than the significance of the event, viewed 
in the perspective of history. 


Lucky Shot. By Louise P. Hauck. 
(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. $1.50.) 
Pioneering enterprise had placed Eent’s 

Fort in New Mexico, three hundred miles 

from the Missouri frontier. To this old 

adobe fort came the sixteen-year-old 
hero to spend a year full of thrilling ad- 
venture. Mexicans, Indians, half-breeds, 
scouts under the !eadership of the famous 

Kit Carson, trappers and traders, rubbed 

shoulders with each other and formed the 

colorful background of every-day life. 

Fiction and historical events are inter- 
woven; the picture of pioneer life is pic- 
turesque; the manliness of the hero holds 
the reader’s imagination. 


Polly’s Shop. By Edna A. Brown. 
(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. $1.50.) 
What little eight-year-old does not 

enjoy keeping shop, especially if the shop 

is one by the sea built out of a little fish 
house and filled with fascinating books for 
children? Polly lives in the pages of the 
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story, genuinely and happily playing her 
part and radiating joy. A book of simple 
charm which a little girl would soon place 
on her shelf of old favorites. 


When I Was a Boy in England. 
Ivan G. Grimshawe. (Lothrop, 
and Shepard. $1.25.) 


One of a series on child life in England 
by one who grew up, by a curious coinci- 
dence, a stone’s throw from the reviewer! 
Chattily and interestingly describes some 
features of English life such as would be 
vividly remembered by a Yorkshire-bred 
boy but seldom discovered by American 
visitors. 


By 
Lee 


S. 


A REMARKABLE CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 898) 
in alleviating the problem of population 
pressure in certain of the overcrowded 
areas of the Orient and of Europe. 

The church has a large place in pre- 
serving the values of family life, the com- 
mission recognized. It recommended a 
more careful approach to the marriage 
ceremony by its young people, urging 
pastors to talk with candidates for mar- 
riage. It recommended a course of study 
in the social, biological, and religious 
aspects of marriage, this course to be 
made available to the young people of the 
church wherever qualified teachers can be 
found. 

The last of the first five commissions in 
group one to report was that on ‘The 
Penetration of Modern Trends among All 
Peoples and Races.” 

This commission had been instructed to 
trace the interpenetration of modern trends 
in thinking and acting. It found many 
evidences of such interpenetration, in- 
cluding the demand for self-determination 
in government and thespread of democracy, 
the growing consciousness of the fact 
of interdependence in many lands, the 
peace movement, the formation of such 
agencies of international action as the 
League of Nations, the World Court and 
the Kellogg-Priand Peace Pact, the com- 
petition for foreign markets, the influence 
of tariffs and of international investments, 
and industrialization. Student migra- 
tions, the Christian missionary movement, 
the popularity of modern educational 
methods, and the unquestioning accept- 
ance of scientific method and results were 
other evidences noted. 

In closing, the commission cited a 
“deepened purpose of sharing our life in 
Christ. The recognition of the high worth 
of other peoples, together with a new and 
vivid sense of values which are in Jesus, 
will make unescapable the duty of shar- 
ing with others those great benefits which 
come to us through the revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ.” 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


QUEEN ESTHER PROVES HER 
LOYALTY TO HER PEOPLE 
(A story to use on Aug. 2.) 

All Persia was having a holiday, for the 
king had chosen the beautiful Esther to 
be his queen. Esther was very happy, for 
to be chosen queen of a foreign people was, 
indeed, a great honor to the Jewish girl 
who had lived all her life with her cousin 
Mordecai. Now as she stood within the 
palace gate bidding him farewell, he said, 
“Remember, it will be best not to have it 
known that you are a Jew, for Haman, the 
chief courtier, likes us not.” 

“T will remember,” said Fsther. 

Esther turned back to the beautiful 
palace. ‘How wonderful it is to be a 
queen,” she thought, ‘‘to live in a marble 
palace, and to know that anything I ask 
will be granted me.”’ 

But Esther had not lived long in the 
palace before she realized that the life of 
a queen was not easy, and she rarely saw 
the king. 

One day her servant Hatach came to her 
in great haste. “Thy cousin Mordecai 
sits at the king’s gate, mourning.”’ Esther 
was alarmed. “Go quickly and find out 
why my cousin mourns.” Hatach did 
the queen’s bidding, and soon returned. 
“Hast thou brought me a message?” she 
asked even before Hatach had reached 
her side. After bowing low he said: 
“Mordecai bids me tell thee that Haman 
has caused the king to send forth into every 
province a decree that all the Jews must be 
destroyed. Here is a copy of the king’s 


message.’”’ Hatachstepped back as Esther 
read the decree. ‘‘But what can we do?” 
she asked. 


“Mordecai begs that you will go before 
the king and plead for thy people.” 

But Esther shook her head sadly. ““That 
‘I can not do, for who would dare go before 
the king without being called?” So Ha- 
tach took Esther’s reply to Mordecai. 

But Mordecai would not listen. ‘Say 
to Esther: ‘Who knows but what thou 
art come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this? The lives of thy people depend 
upon thee!’ ”’ 

When Esther had heard Mordecai’s 
second message she sat down to think. 
Had she courage enough to go before the 
king without being bidden? “I will do 
it,” said Esther, ‘even though the king 
be displeased.” 

So she dressed in her most costly robes 
and put on the jewelry which the king 
had given her. Accompanied by Hatach 
she finally reached the great hall where 
the king received all those who had re- 
quests to make. The door-keeper who 
had bidden her enter announced in a loud 
voice, “Queen Esther craves audience 
with the king.” With bowed head Esther 
started across the great magnificent room. 


Every step she took on that marble floor 
filled her with fear. Presently she knelt 
before the king’s throne: Would he be 
angry? No, his voice was filled with 
pleasure as he raised aloft his scepter and 
said: “Rise, my beautiful queen. What is 
thy request? It shall be granted thee, 
even unto half my kingdom.”’ 

Then Esther lifted her head. “Tf it 
please the king, will the king and Haman 
come to my banquet when the sun sets?” 

The king was delighted. ‘“Gladly, we 
will both be there. J will send word to 
Haman.” 

At the appointed time they both ap- 
peared. As Hatach set before them juicy 
fruits the king asked, “‘What is thy re- 
quest, my beautiful Esther, and it shall be 
granted thee.’ But the queen only 
smiled and shook her head. ‘If you have 
found delight and pleasure here, will you 
not come again to-morrow eve?”’ 

When the time for the banquet came, 
Esther looked about the great hall. It 
was even more beautiful than the night 
before. There were great bowls and vases 
filled with fragrant flowers. The flicker- 
ing candles cast Jong gleaming paths 
across the marble floor. The tahle was 
spread with gold and silver dishes filled 
with the most delicious of oriental foods. 
Esther looked lovelier than ever in her 
flowing yellow robe. The king thought 
so as he slowly made his way toward her. 
“What would I not give her!’’ he said to 
himself. ‘“‘No wonder my people love 
her.’* Presently Haman came, and they 
sat down, talking of many things. Final- 
ly the king turned to Esther with the ques- 
tion of the night before, “What is thy re- 
quest, my beautiful Esther, and it shall 
be granted thee.” 

Then Esther rose to her feet, looking 
every inch a queen. “It is this, O King. 
If I have found favor in thy sight, let my 
life and my people be given me, for I and 
my people are to be destroyed! ” 

The king jumped to his feet in anger. 
“Who has caused this thing to be done? 
He shall have the punishment that he 
deserves!”’ 

Then Esther, pointing to Haman, cried 
out, ‘“An enemy, even this wicked Haman, 
who secured the decree against the Jews, 
of whom I am one.” 

“You, Haman? And I trusted you. 
Go! There is no mercy.” And Haman 
went, with Hatach, to receive his punish- 
ment. 

Then Esther turned to the king. “‘Can 
you not recall this cruel decree and save 
my people?” 

But the king sadly shook his head. 
“The king’s word can never be withdrawn! 
But I can send another message, a warn- 
ing to the Jews to hide. I will go at 
once.” 


“Jehovah 
“Now my people 


Then Esther was overjoyed. 
be praised!’ she cried. 
will be saved!” 

And in every province and in every city 
whithersoever the king’s commandment 
and the king’s decree came there was glad- 
ness among the Jews, for they knew that 
their queen had not forgotten them. 

En Grae as 


* * 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FOR 
ADULTS 


We believe that a constant insistence 
upon the importance of adult education 
is loudly called for. Many do not realize 
how utterly exploded is the theory that 
childhood and youth are the sole learning 
and educable years of life. Glaringly the 
mature, even the really old, among us 
need additional religious training—some- 
times a thorough re-education in religion. 
Ridiculous ignorance of the Bible and 
crooked ideas of right and wrong in every- 
day conduct are wide-spread among 
grown-ups.—F rom the Adult Leader, Baptist 
Publication Society. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The Northern New England School of 
Religious Education held at Durham, 
N. H., Aug. 17-24, has on its faculty Carl 
A. Hempel, as assistant dean, Mrs. Mary 
I. Chamberlain and Miss Susan Andrews. 
Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of Portsmouth, 
N. H., will be director of recreation. 


Mr. and Mrs. Glen McIntire were re- 
cent callers at Headquarters. Mrs. 
McIntire says of her year’s work for the 
Maine Sunday School Convention: “‘T have 
done all [ could in the time for the schools, 
but I feel I have served the State Conven- 
tion almost more than the schools. Every- 
where people have regarded me as a rep- 
resentative of the whole church.” Yes, 
Mrs. MelIntire, that is what we all insist. 
All field work is co-operative. It just 
can not be anything else! 


At the Ohio Convention, Ainslee Miner 
was telling interested listeners about his 
experience in the Around-the-World Tele- 
phone Conversation on Good-Will Day. 
A girl at Lansing, Mich., telephoned to 
Columbus, Ohio, and then the message 
went on to the next state. The most 
surprising thing to Ainslee was to discover 
how many of his own friends knew nothing 
about the project until they were attracted 
by his name in the head-lines. The mili- 
tarists never miss an opportunity to give 
publicity to the army and navy, or to 
make conspicuous the permanence of war 
as the only way out of international dif- 
ficulties. Why not make equally con- 
spicuous the developments of the will to 
peace? 
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THE,FRESH AIR CAMP OPENS 


Since about the middle of May there 
has been more activity at the Birthplace 
than for any corresponding period since 
it was owned by the W. N. M. A. The 
honor paid, on May 21, by the Worcester 
County Chapters in observance of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the American Red Cross, was most grati- 
fying, with an estimate of one thousand 
people present. 

June 13 came our annual observance of 
Flag Day, with a delightful program end- 
ing with the raising of the Red Cross Flag, 
a gift from Owen D. Young through the 
custodian, Mrs. Ida W. Pierce. 

We have had more than the usual num- 
ber of guests. From North Oxford two 
teachers and their pupils, numbering sixty, 
enjoyed their lunch in the barn, later visit- 
ing the house. 

The Somerville Universalist church was 
represented by several members. 

June 20 was the date set for the annual 
visitation of the State Y. P. C. U., and on 
this day, too, Mrs. George E. Huntley 
spent several hours at the Birthplace 
with the Clara Barton Guild of Cambridge. 
They stopped first at the old church in 
Oxford for a short service, then on to the 
Clara Barton grave in the North Oxford 
cemetery and from there to the Birth- 
place. 

The High School of Commerce of 
Worcester was also represented by several 
students, who evidenced great interest in 
the history of the house and in the humani- 
tarian work. 

On June 27, we received our first group 
of children for the Fresh Air Camp, whose 
care is sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Y.P.C.U. Fourteen little girls, the ages 
of seven, eight and nine, from Somerville, 
Malden, Medford, Boston and Worcester, 
have enjoyed the privileges offered, and 
on July 11 were replaced by others the ages 
of ten and eleven. We have a new slide, 
a new sand pile, a bubbler, and two new 
games—Tivoli and Ta Bowl, made and 
donated by Mr. Andrew J. Pierce—and 
when the promised bungalows are erected 
for the sleeping quarters, we certainly 
will feel we have made a stride forward this 
year. 

Our Camp personnel for the first month 
is as follows: 

Head Councillor, Julia Cary; assistant 
councillors, Regina Cary, Tokyo, Japan, 
Julia Seammon, Wakefield, Mass., Marion 
Burse, Pittsfield, Maine, Mildred McAus- 
land, Pittsfield, Maine; cook, Mrs. Agnes 
Cook, Worcester, Mass. Mildred McAus- 
land was replaced on July 11 by Sally 
Zoller of Little Falls, New York, and on 
July 25 other councillors will change and 
the National Clara Barton Guilds have 
charge of the remaining month. 


We have been favored by calls from 
the Cary family and anticipate more dur- 
ing the summer. It is a pleasant and wel- 
come sight when their car drives in. 

Mention must be made here of the 
increased understanding of our work by 
the town of Oxford Highway Department. 
They are protecting the hill road in many 
places with Tarvia and have already coy- 
ered the road around the corner of the 
Birthplace with it, thus reducing dust. 
It is hoped that this will be continued 
until the entire road from Bartlett’s 
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Village to Texas will be a complete modern 
road. 

Readers, and friends, please drive to 
see us. The work is so very worth our 
while. 

Grace Kingsley Thayer, 
Chairman Birthplace Committee, 
and Director of #resh Air Camp. 
* o* 
WE HAVE TWO BEDS 

By the time the new bungalow is really 
erected, perhaps all of the little girls who 
will occupy it will sleep in beds. We 
wouldn’t want them to sleep on the floor, 
would we? We should be able to report 
ten beds promised next week. Will you 
help to make this announcement possible? 


Young People’s Institute of North Carolina 


The fourth session of the Young People’s 
Institute of North Carolina closed its 
work June 21. 

In spite of many doubts and discourage- 
ments, it was one of the most successful 
institutes we have ever held. Many are 
ready to say the “‘very best.” 

It was a venture of faith. During the 
three previous years the institute not only 
paid its own way, but had accumulated 
a fund of $128. During the past year this 
was entirely swept away through a bank 
failure. With the financial depression 
long past the acute stage, with many of 
our people losing their jobs or having 
salaries cut to the bone, with most of our 
teachers receiving no pay since the first 
of the year and with constant losses in 
the epidemic of bank failures that has 
swept our state, the prospect of an in- 
stitute for 1931 looked really pathetic. 
The one hundred dollars we were to pay 
for the hotel seemed a mountain. But 
young people like to climb mountains. 

Thirty-seven students registered. These, 
with the house mothers and faculty, made 
a group of forty-five. There was a note 
of triumph in our Institute Song as they 
sang it on the opening night. 


“Oh, come with me, 
Where the gray moss clings 
To the cypress tree; 
Where the jasamine flings 
Its odor afar.” 


The courses this year seemed to be of 
unusual interest to the students. So 
much so that the Executive Board has 
asked that each of them be continued next 
year. The first hour was ‘Church His- 
tory,” by Dr. Bishop. Dr. Canfield had 
the second hour, discussing “Social Prob- 
lems of the Day.’”’ Miss Virginia Ward in 
the third hour discussed ‘Family Re- 
lations, Reasons for Marriage and Causes 
of Divorce.” (All grandmothers were 
excluded.) Rev. W. O. Bodell, Misses 
Mary Lou Wilkins and Edna Williams 
had charge of the classes in Music and 
Drama. Excellent work they did. 

Two evening lectures were given by 


Dr. Canfield. Stunt night produced some 
prehistoric animals, applicants for ad- 
mission to heaven, and many ladies pos- 
sessed of the power of divination. Satur- 
day night after the annual boat ride the 
class in dramatics presented the pageant 
of the Life of Clara Barton. With the use 
of colored lights and beautiful tableaux,. 
well arranged and timed, the life of Clara. 
Rarton was brought vividly to the mind 
of the audience. 

But the big feature of the institute was 
when Dr. Canfield came back from Tufts 
Commencement, where his Alma Mater 
had honored herself by conferring upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
That was an occasion. Of course the 
new Doctor knew nothing of it, as two 
of the instituters rushed him back from 
Fayetteville to White Lake. But all 
the instituters knew, and had elaborately 
decorated the big dining room in the 
Tufts College colors of brown and blue. 
In the center of the long table was a 
mighty cake. On top of it were the let- 
ters D. D. and one lone candle. The 
music class furnished some snappy songs. 
Dr. Canfield was toasted by the president 
of the Institute, the house mothers, and 
the faculty. He replied graciously, ex- 
pressing his appreciation of the honor. 

Saturday afternoon the extra instituters 
began to arrive. By the time for our 
church services Sunday morning our 
number had grown to about three hundred. 
The music class alone would have made 
this service a memorable one. Rev. Or- 
dell E. Bryant preached a wonderful ser- 
mon, one well fitted to the occasion. 

After this there was just dinner, a final 
swim in the lake and the final gathering to 
sing our vows to return. 

A few stragglers stayed to count the 
cost. All bills were paid, rent, servants, 
food, costs of material. The house 
mothers had fed us well, too well, and the 
treasurer had $50 left. Just a modern 
miracle. The Young People’s Institute 
of North Carolina had met the test, 
passed the crisis, and was now not merely 
an institute, it had become an institution. 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


A bronze memorial 
tablet has been placed 
in the narthex of the 
National Memorial 
Church that deserves 
special mention. It 
commemorates not on- 
ly an individual but 
also an event of historical significance in 
the history of the Christian Church in 
America. The tablet is in honor of Rev. 
Olympia Brown Willis, who died in 1926, 
and carries the following inscription: ‘“‘Or- 
dained by the Universalist Church in 
1863. The First Woman Ordained to the 
Christian Ministry in the United States. 
Pioneer in the establishment of Woman’s 
Place in the Citizenship of the Republic.” 
At the bottom is this quotation: “He who 
works in harmony with the principles of 
justice is immortal,’”’ a favorite sentiment 
of Olympia Brown and one that finely 
epitomizes the essential spirit of the 
Universalist faith. The tablet was es- 
pecially designed by Allen and Collens 
to harmonize with the architecture of the 
church. It was given by the daughter 
and son of Mrs. Willis, Gwendolen B. 
Willis and Henry P. Willis. 

This tablet has aroused considerable in- 
terest on the part of visitors, who have 
been impressed by the fact that the Uni- 
versalist Church was the first to open its 
official ministry to women. People also 
interested in the women’s suffrage move- 
ment and who knew of Olympia Brown in 
that connection have expressed pleasure 
that her church had thus honored her 
memory. At a meeting held in Washing- 
ton during the year to observe the birth- 
day of Susan B. Anthony, a letter was read 
from Dr. Perkins calling attention to this 
memorial to one of Miss Anthony’s co- 
workers. The meeting expressed its grati- 
fication that one of the pioneers whom 
they delighted to honor had been thus 
publicly commemorated in the nation’s 
capital. 

It is hoped that this will be but the first 
of several tablets, for which spaces are 
available in the narthex, commemorating 
events of gener] historical importance 
with which Universalists have been con- 
nected. There is Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
of Philadelphia, for example, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. A 
pioneer Universalist of such historical 
significance should be commemorated in 
this hall of fame. And while the chancel 
floor is a memorial to John Murray, his 
connection when minister of the Gloucester 
church with the great legal battle in which 
ecclesiastical freedom was won for the 
churches of Massachusetts would entitle 
him to similar recognition. It is for such 
events of more than local or personal or 
even purely denominational importance 


that space for tablets has been reserved in 
the narthex. 

Another event, the enrollment in the 
membership of the National Memorial 
Church of an isolated Universalist in the 
Far West, has an interesting story behind 
it. Several years ago a-young woman, 
then a member of the Church of the Re- 
deemer in Minneapolis, active in the local 
and national Young People’s Christian 
Union, moved to Portland, Oregon, and 
was transferred to the membership of the 
Universalist church in that city. She now 
lives in Idaho, where we have no church, 
and as the Portland church no longer 
exists she is in a double sense without a 
church home. It occurred to her that the 
National Church, as something more than 
a local institution, was the natural place 
for the membership of such people as her- 
self. In order that she might come to it 
by formal transfer arrangements were 
made, through the cordial co-operation of 
Dr. Shutter, for her re-enrollment in the 
Church of the Redeemer, by which she 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. A. A. Blair of Orange, Mass., has 
accepted the call to Nashua, N. H., to 
enter upon his duties there Oct. 1. 


Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale, 
pastor of the Canon, Ga., Universalist 
Church, left Canon July 8 for an extended 
visit in Chicago and Wisconsin. Mrs. 
Opdale is making the trip from Canon 
to Chicago by auto bus. She will be gone 
until October. 


Rey. C. Guy Robbins, D. D., of Law- 
rence, having regained his health suf- 
ficiently, left with Mrs. Robbins for their 
summer home in Camden, Maine, on 
Monday, July 18. Dr. Robbins expects 
to be back in his Massachusetts parish in 
full strength in September. 


On Sunday evening, July 5, a son was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Quentin L. Coons of 
Cambridge, Mass. The young man has 
been given the name of Kenelm Winslow, 
as he is a direct descendant from Kenelm 
Winslow of Plymouth and Marshfield, 
brother of Governor Edward Winslow, 
Quentin Coons is the son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


Rev. Alfred S. Cole has resigned from 
the pastorate of the Universalist church 
at Utica, N. Y., to become assistant pro- 
fessor of homiletics at Crane Theological 
School, Tufts College. 


Dr. and Mrs. Edson Reifsnider left 
Santa Paula, Cal., July 16 on a trans- 
continental motor trip. They will go first 
to Portland, Oregon, and then come east 
to Massachusetts. After visiting New 


former . 


was Officially transferred to the National 
Memorial Church a few weeks ago. 

This occurrence is again prophetic. 
We have reason to believe that there are 
many isolated Universalists in various 
parts of the country who will be glad to be 
enrolled in the National Church and con- 
tribute to its support. The Building 
Stone campaign brought many of them to 
light and revealed how widespread is the 
sense of spiritual proprietorship in the 
church that peculiarly belongs to all of us. 
In the recent reorganization of the church 
that gives effect to its national status 
provision was made for a non-resident, 
associate membership. In the fall a dis- 
tinct movement will be inaugurated to 
secure the enrollment of such isolated 
Universalists. Nor will it be limited to 
the isolated. Already a number of Uni- 
versalists, active and devoted members of 
local Universalist churches, have indi- 
cated their desire to be associate members 
of “their other home church,” and assist 
in its maintenance as they have assisted 
in its building. This is a form of dual 
fellowship to be commended. 


and Interests 


England friends they will motor to Florida, 
returning to California by the southern 
route. 


Rev. and Mrs. Emerson Hugh Lalone 
arrived in Boston Tuesday, July 7. Mr. 
Lalone is working in the editorial office 
of the Leader during the summer months. 


Rev. John D. Brush of Norwood called 
at Headquarters Wednesday, July 8. 


Mrs. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl is attend- 
ing the Unitarian Religious Education 
Conference at Star Island this week. 


Word comes as we go to press of the 
death on July 10 of Mrs. Bishop, wife of 
Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., of Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 


Among the members of the Headquar- 
ters family now on vacation are Mrs. 
Janet Stover at York, Maine, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Cumming at Washington, N. H., 
Miss Bertha Lindsay in Vermont, and 
Miss Dorothy Cole in Maine. Miss 
Linda MacDonald returned from Nan- 
tucket July 14. 


Colorado 


Denver.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, pastor. 
We are trying something new here this 
year—keeping the church open during 
July. If it works out well perhaps we 
shall continue services during August 
also. On July 5 forty-five people were 
present, many of whom were strangers. 
Mr. Niles attended the convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Region Conference for 
Liberal Young People held at Geneva 
Glen. Rev. Helene Ulrich, who had just 
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arrived in Denver, also attended. Mr. 
Niles delivered an address on Tuesday 
evening and Miss Ulrich spoke on W ednes- 
day morning. This conference had its birth 
last year among a group of Unitarians. 
This next year more earnest preparation 
is to be given to it and its scope widened 
so as to include Unitarians, Universalists, 
and Liberal Congregationalists from this 
whole territory. It has great possibilities. 


Massachusetts 


Essex.—Arthur W. Webster, pastor. 
The church is closed for the summer, and 
will reopen the second Sunday in Septem- 
ber with the same pastor in charge. Cn 
June 14 the baccalaureate service for the 
seniors of Essex high school was held in 
this church. Mr. Webster’s subject was 
“The Call of the World to the Youth of 
To-day.” Sunday, June 21, was observed 
as Children’s Day. Four children were 
baptized by Rev. Asa M. Bradley. A 
short concert was given by the church 
school, and the pastor read the story, “The 
Bell of Atri.’”” At the close of the service 
there was a presentation of pins and bars 
for perfect attendance. As a token of ap- 
preciation for her untiring devotion to 
her Sunday school class Miss Ruth Calla- 
han was awarded a Eible. The church 
was attractively decorated by Mrs. Mattie 
Head, Mrs. Eva Andrews and Miss 
Eleanor James. On Sunday, June 28, the 
pastor preached the memorial sermon to 
the Knights of Pythias and the Pythian 
Sisters. The sermon was based upon the 
text: “Think on these things.’’ (Phil. 
4:8.) The service was well attended. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, First.— Rev. William Cou- 
den, pastor. Through July and August 
union services will be held with Feneficent 
Congregational Church. During July the 
services will be in the Universalist church, 
and during August in the Congregational. 
Through July Mr. Couden is available for 
services in Providence. Through August 


and early September he will be in Michigan. 
* * 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN 
UNION CONVENTION 


The forty-third annual Convention of 
the Young People’s Christian Union of the 
Universalist Church opened Tuesday eve- 
ning, July 7, at Turkey Run State Park, 
Indiana. After the invocation by Dr. 
Clinton Lee Scott a challenging address 
was given by the president, Rev. Max A. 
Kapp. The evening session closed with 
an illustrated lecture on Turkey Run and 
an informal reception. 

Wednesday morning the convention was 
addressed by Thomas Q. Harrison, world~ 
famed peace advocate. At the evening 
session the speaker was Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
General Superintendent. Thursday and 
Friday were given over to business and 
recreation. Saturday night the Unioners 
made merry at their annual dance. At 
the church service Sunday morning Rey. 


George Cross Eaner, D. D., preached on 
‘Peing Silent with God.” Following the 
sermon installation of the new officers 
was held. A candlelight service in the 
evening closed the Convention. A full 
report of the sessions will aprear later. 


* 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Herbert E. Penton, D. D., 
has been pastor of the Church of 
the Messiah, Philadelphia, since 
March, 1920. He is secretary of 
the Pennsylvania State Convention, 
chairman of the International Re- 
lations Commission of the Phila- 
delphia Federation of Churches, 
and chairman of the Commission 
on Foreign Affairs and World Peace 
of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, as well as a member of 
other important bodies. 

Rev. Stanley Manning is Su- 
perintendent of Churches in Maine 
and lives in Augusta. 

Dr. C. Ellwood Nash, former 
president of Lombard College, has 
served Universalist churches in 
Abington, Mass., Stamford, Conn., 
Newtonville, Mass., Akron, Ohio, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Galesburg, II1., 
Los Angeles, Cal. For many years 
he was a trustee of the Universalist 
General Convention and at one 
time was Field Secretary. 

Dr. George Ezra Huntley of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was for sixteen years 
president of the General Sunday 
School Associatien, and from 1905 
to 1917 was a member of the faculty 
of the Theological School at St. 
Lawrence University. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates is Field 
Worker for the General Sunday 
School Association. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND TWO YEARS 
OLD 


Mrs. Sarah A. (Scott) Gleason of Mil- 
ford, Mass., reached on Monday, July 13, 
the ripe age of 102 years. She observed 
this anniversary quietly with her children, 
Miss Malvina F. Gleason, and Captain 
Albert A. Gleason, a graduate of Exeter, 
Harvard and the Harvard law school, 
with law offices at 60 State Street, Eoston. 

Mrs. Gleason, for one of her age, pos- 
sesses to a remarkable degree her mental 
and physical faculties. She gets around the 
house comfortably and on pleasant days 
she may be found in her Gloucester ham- 
mock on the veranda, where she receives 
her callers during the warm months of the 
year. She still maintains an active in- 
terest in young people and enjoys their 
companionship. 

Mrs. Gleason, the widow of Zelotes 
Gleason, was born in Hillsboro, N. H., on 


July 13, 1829. When she was four years of 
age her parents moved to Providence, R. I. 

On Dee. 20, 1855, she was married to 
Zelotes Gleason, who took his bride to the 
home on Congress Street which he had 
built for her, and in which she still resides. 
At the celebration of her 100th birthday 
she made an interesting comment on old 
age. ‘You know,” she said to a group of 
friends who surrounded her, ‘the first 
hundred years is always the hardest.” 
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CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1931 
BTeVAOUSLY, FEPOLtC Omir meta ere 1,008 
NMedfordhiViasss sc. eee oe ee A 
Mowandalawncr te pare cme 8 
Athens re aen e028 nie oon ames 3 
MonsOnbe Masse oseao tian oe ees ib 
Kani esl eee. sien, Neen eee h coeech een if 
Beverly wWiassene., o-c.c saree tn eee Zs 
Middletown Nay ene eee 4 
SVTACUSCMIN Wotan tees ee eee 4 
Vioodstock.| Ohio ee etree 1 
JELSeyen ON One ve.tittee) eeee 2 
itchfiel drt) eee eee a nee ee 1s 
Ota Sain ese ee cee kapeee an eae 1,037 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 425. Syracuse, 
N. Y., 6. Essex, Mass., 4. Marysville, 
Ohio, 1. Woodstock, Chio, 6. Hanover, 
Mich.,1. Urbana, Ill.,1. Total, 444. 
x  * 
MURRAY GROVE IS A JOLLY PLACE 
People smile at Murray Grove. Very 


often they laugh. There is no long-face 
religion at this shrine of the greatest good 
news. Those who wish to be quiet have 
opportunity to read, to visit with friends 
old and new, to play checkers, to wander 
through the woodland. For others there 
are lively games, bathing trips, sailing, 
jolly parties. That there will be truly 
amusing amusements during the institute 
period is assured by the fact that Mr. 
Carl A. Hempel, expert in good clean, fun, 
will be recreational! director. 


Notices 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
proposed revision of the Laws of Fellowship, Gov- 
ernment and Discipline of the General Convention, 
to be presented at the Buffalo Convention in the 
form of a report from the Committee appointed for 
this purpose: 

Amend by substitution the entire set of laws, to 
read as follows: 


Rules of Fellowship, Ordination, Government 
and Discipline of the Universalist 
Fellowship Committee 


Section I. Membership 

1. This Committee shall consist of five mem- 
bers, elected by the Universalist General Conven- 
tion for terms of four years. In the year 1931 the 
members shall be elected three for four years and two 
for two years. This Committee shall supersede all 
committees, state and general, which have hitherto 
functioned as Committees of Fellowship, and the 
functions hitherto exercised by such committees 
shall henceforth be performed by this Committee. 

2. Vacancies shall be filled in the same way as 
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the appointments were originally made, except that 
the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention shall have power to fill vacancies be- 
tween sessions of the General Convention. 

Section II.. Functions 

1. This Committee shall have jurisdiction 
over all applications for fellowship in the Univer- 
salist ministry, and charge of the authorized List of 
Universalist Ministers published in the Year Book 
or other such official publication, with authority 
to make such changes as shall accord with the provi- 
sions governing the action of the Committee as here- 
inafter set forth. 

2. Members unable to be present at a meeting 
duly called shall have the privilege and right to vote 
by mail. On questions of ordination, discipline or 
reinstatement, the vote of four of the members shall 
be necessary to make an action valid. 

Section III. Secretary 

1. The Secretary of the Universalist General 
Convention shall be ex officio a member of this Com- 
mittee, and its Secretary. He shall have charge of 
the correspondence and the custody of the books 
and files of the Committee and of any funds appro- 
priated for its use. He shall keep a complete and 
accurate list of the ministers who have been or shall 
be admitted to the Universalist. Fellowship, and 
such other books and documents as may be neces- 
sary or convenient to maintain a complete and ade- 
quate record of all ministers serving the Universalist 
denomination in any capacity. 

Section IV. Procedure 

1. Applicants for the fellowship of the Univer- 
salist ministry shall make known their desire to the 
Secretary of the Committee, who shall advise such 
applicants of the investigation to be made by fur- 
nishing to each of such applicants a copy of these 
Rules. No action shall be taken upon an applica- 
tion until the Secretary shall have received in writ- 
ing an acknowledgment from the applicant of the 
receipt of a copy of these Rules and his permission 
that such an investigation shall be made. 

2. Compliance with the following conditions 
shall be essential to Fellowship in the Universalist 
ministry: 

(a) The acceptance of the essential principles 
of the Universalist faith, to wit: The Universal 
Fatherhood of God; the spiritual authority and 
leadership of His Son Jesus Christ; the trustworthi- 
ness of the Bible as containing a revelation from 
God; the certainty of just retribution for sin; the 
final harmony of all souls with God. 

Neither this nor any other precise form of words 
is required as a condition of fellowship, provided 
always that the principles above stated be professed. 

(6) The acknowledgment of the authority of 
the General Convention and assent to its laws. 
Section V. Hxamination 

1. In considering the qualifications of an appli- 
eant for service in the Universalist ministry the 
investigation shall extend not only to moral charac- 
ter and spiritual gifts, but also to education, judg- 
ment, tact and to any characteristic which the Com- 
mittee may believe to be essential or useful in an 
efficient minister of the Universalist Fellowship. 
The decision of the Committee shall be guided by 
such evidence as it may deem material in regard to 
the character and record of the applicant, and by 
such proof of his moral earnestness and integrity as 
it may discover upon careful investigation, and by 
consideration of the probability of his being able 
to render useful service. Proof of the candidate’s 
intellectual, emotional and volitional power shall be 
insisted upon. 

2. If, for geographic or other reasons, the Com- 
mittee is unable to make personal inquiry, it shall 
have power to invite one or more persons, lay or 
clerical, to constitute a local committee and to report 
its findings and recommendations to the Fellowship 
Committee. 

Section VI. Report 

1. The members or deputies of the Committee, 
after completing the investigation, shall forward to 
the Secretary of the Committee all the evidence and 
material facts in the case and a recommendation 
for appropriate action. The full Committee having 
considered said report, together with any other 
evidence which it may deem pertinent, shall decide 
the case; and if its decision is favorable to the appli- 
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cant a probationary certificate shall be issued to the 
applicant, commending him to the fellowship of 
Universalist ministers and churches for a proba- 
tionary period of one year. With this certificate 
there shall be sent to the applicant a copy of the 
pamphlet, ‘‘A Course of Reading Prescribed for 
Applicants for the Universalist Ministry,’’ which 
may be revised from time to time as the Committee 
may deem expedient. 

2. In addition, the Committee shall prepare a 
list of books with which it is expected that all minis- 
ters in fellowship shall be acquainted, and keep said 
list up to date by the proper addition and elimina- 
tion of titles. The Committee shall be diligent in 
keeping this reading list before all our ministers, and 
encourage a careful study of the suggested volumes. 
Section VII. Hospitality 

1. The members of the Committee, in addition to 
issuing the probationary certificate, shall personally 
interest themselves in securing for the successful 
applicant a cordial weleome into the fellowship of 
Universalist ministers and an opportunity to serve 
the cause of liberal, progressive and applied Chris- 
tianity in some appropriate field. 

Section VIII. Final Certificate 

1. At any time after the expiration of six months 
from the date of the issue of the probationary cer- 
tificate, the Secretary of the Committee may issue a 
final certificate to the probationer who has satisfied 
the requirements and made demonstration of his fit- 
ness for the work of the Universalist ministry; but 
no person shall have the right to claim such a final 
certificate until the expiration of the probationary 
year, and no final certificate shall be issued until 
the probationer satisfies the Committee that he has 
adequately familiarized himself with the history of 
the Universalist Church and its present spirit, policy 
and purpose. 

2. No final certificate shall ever be issued to any 
eandidate unless or until said candidate has been 
publicly ordained to the Christian ministry accord- 
ing to the custom commonly followed in such cases. 
Section IX. Reconsideration 

1. If, after the approval of an applicant and be- 
fore his name has been entered upon the authorized 
List of Universalist Ministers, sufficient cause shall 
appear therefor, the Committee shall have the right 
to reopen the case and to withdraw its approval. 

2. In every instance where the candidate has 
been fellowshiped following ordination, as provided 
in the foregoing section, the candidate shall serve for 
at least one year under the direction and super- 
vision of an experienced pastor, either in tke same 
parish with his supervisor or in a parish so situated 
that such direction and supervision ean he diligently 
and conveniently exercised. The candidate’s name 
shall not be entered upon the authorized List of 
Universalist Ministers until such year of super- 
vised service shall have been satisfactorily completed 
and that fact certified to the Committee by the su- 
pervising pastor. 

Section X. List of Ministers 

1. The Committee shall add to the List of Minis- 
ters in the Year Book or other such official publica- 
tion each year the names of persons who have been 
approved by the Committee and who have been duly 
settled as pastors of Universalist churches or duly 
appointed to some denominational service since the 
preparation of the preceding list. But no one ad- 
mitted by the Fellowship Committee shall be en- 
titled to claim the insertion of his name in the List 
of Universalist Ministers until after being settled in 
a Universalist parish or in some other regular de- 
nominational employment for at least one year, or 
until all the provisions of Section IX have been ful- 
filled. 

2. Universalist ministers in fellowship shall be 
classified as follows: 

(a) Active. Those settled as ministers of Uni- 
versalist churches or Federated churches in fellow- 
ship with this Convention and those actively engaged 
in denominational service. 

(b) Affiliated. Those engaged in secular em- 
ployment but found useful as part-time workers or 
as occasional or emergency workers or preachers. 

(c) Retired. Those who after years of active 
service as required by the Pension Laws of the 
Universalist General Convention for pension eligi- 
bility, or who, for reason of advanced years or 


condition of health, have retired from active service. 


(d) Associate. Those who are _ fellowshiped 
with the Universalist Church, but engaged in the 
service of churches or denominations not in Uni- 
versalist Fellowship. Associate ministers shall not 
have the right to vote in sessions of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

Section XI. Right of Appeal 

1. If the decision of the Committee upon an 
application for fellowship shall be unfavorable, the 
reasons for the decision shall be filed with the Sec- 
retary’s records, and the applicant denied admission 
thereby shall have the same right of appeal as here- 
inafter provided in Section XII. 

Section XII. Removals 

1. The Committee shall remove from the List 
of Universalist Ministers each year the names com- 
ing under the following divisions: 

(a) Those who have died. 

(6) Those who have withdrawn upon their 
own initiative from the Universalist ministry. 

(c) Those who have accepted pastorates in 
churches which, in the judgment of the Committee, 
are not in sympathy with the Universalist spirit 
and purpose. 

(d) Those whose address the Committee has 
not for two consecutive years been able to discover. 

(e) Those who have withdrawn from the minis- 
try to engage in secular pursuits or who for two 
years have had no active connection with Univer- 
salist churches or organizations. This does not 
apply to ministers who are temporarily out of ser- 
vice or who have retired by reason of age or in- 
firmity. 

(f) Those who have been dismissed from their 
churches for any reason which the Committee deems 
to be inconsistent with their further usefulness a: 
members of the Universalist Fellowship. 

Section XIII. Investigation 

1. If the Committee receives any information 
which to it appears sufficiently worthy of credence 
to justify further investigation, that any person 
whose name appears upon the authorized List of 
Universalist Ministers is morally unfit for the office 
of a minister in the Universalist denomination, the 
Committee may, upon its own initiative, and shall, 
upon a written application signed by at least). two 
ministers, institute an investigation and inquiry 
into the moral fitness of said person. If, however, 
said person is settled over a church, the Committee 
shall refer the matter to said church, through its 
board of trustees, to make such investigation and 
inquiry. The Committee shall thereupon not con- 
tinue its investigation unless requested to do so by 
said church or unless the church fail in its own be- 
half to take such action in the premises as to the 
Committee seems reasonable and proper. 

2. All inquiries may be conducted by the Com- 
mittee itself, or it may appoint a body of inquiry toe 
consist of three members; namely, one Universalist 
minister and two lay persons, one of whom shall be 
a lawyer. This investigation shall be conducted 
in such manner as may seem best to the parties 
having charge of the same, but shall be of a thor- 
ough and searching nature so as, if possible, to ascer- 
tain the exact facts of the case. If the decision is 
that the person under consideration is morally un- 
fit for the office of minister in the Universalist de- 
nomination, the same shall be forwarded to the Com- 
mittee, with instructions to withdraw the name 
from the authorized List of Ministers. 

8. The person against whom such adverse de- 
cision has been found may, at any time within six 
months from the time of such decision, appeal to 
the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention. In case such appeal is sustained, the 
Trustees of the Universalist General Convention 
shall so notify the Fellowship Committee, and the 
name of the person under investigation shall be re- 
instated upon the authorized List of Universalist 
Ministers. The action of the Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention on all such appeals 
shall be final. 

Section XIV. Reinstatement 

1. The Committee shall have authority to re- 
instate in the List of Universalist Ministers the name 
of any minister whose name has been dropped but 
who applies to be reinstated and whose application 
has been approved by the Committee. 
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2. The Committee shall take such action from 
time to time as may in its judgment be expedient or 
necessary to secure the co-operation of the churches 
of this denomination in settling ministers whose 
names shall appear in the List of Ministers in the 
Year Book or other official publication, or who have 
received the certificate of the Committee. 

Py EG 
MAINE IN SUMMER 
Visitation Day Schedule 


(Standard Time Except as Noted) 

July 19. Readfield, 12m. Speaker, Rev. Frederick 
‘S. Walker. Use of the church building in Readfield 
village is shared with the Methodists, whose service is 
held in the morning 


July 26. Swanville, 10.30 a. m. Speaker to be 
announced. Follow Highway 141 from Belfast to 
Swanville. The church, the only one in the village, 
is located just west of the center. 

Aug. 2. Hiram, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Her- 
vey H. Hoyt. The church is on State Highway 113, 
just north of the bridge over the Saco River. King- 
field, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. W. B. Watson. The 
‘church is on the crest of a hill, just above the center 
of the village. 

Aug. 9. Hope, 11 a.m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy Rob- 
bins. The church is located at Hope Corner. 

Aug. 16. Canton Point, 2.15 p.m. Speaker, Rev. 
Milo G. Folsom. From Canton, follow the Gilbert- 
ville road across the Androscoggin river bridge, and 
turn north at the fork a short distance beyond. Pic- 
nic lunch at one o’clock. 

Aug. 23. South Hope, 2 p. m. Speaker, Dr. C. 
‘Guy Robbins. The church is located near the center 
of the village on State Highway 101. Picnic lunch 
at one o’clock, preceding the service. 

Aug. 30. Bryant Pond, 11 a.m., and2 p.m. All 
Day Grove Meeting under the auspices of the Oxford 
Association. Speakers to be announced. From the 
center of the village turn south beside the railroad, 
crossing the track a short distance beyond, and con- 
tinuing on the same road a little way farther to the 
grove. If the weather is unpleasant the services 


will be held in the church near the railroad crossing. 
ee 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Amendments 

Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
amendments to the By-Laws of the General Conven- 
tion to be presented at the Buffalo session: 

Amend Article VI, Section 8, by striking out 
“also, the place for the next regular session of the 
Convention,” so that the section shall read: 

“3. On Nominations, consisting of five members, 
who shall report, on the morning of the third day of 
the regular session, the names of persons for Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Trustees, and for Preacher of 
the next Occasional Sermon.” 

Amend Article I, Section 6, Paragraph 8, after the 
word “including” by adding the following, “the 
time and place of meeting,”’ so that the paragraph 
shall read: 

“They shall make the preliminary arrangements 
for the session of the Convention whether regular or 
special, including the time and place of meeting, the 
order of proceedings and religious meetings, subject 
to the Convention’s approval.” 

The following amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted at the Washington Convention and will 
be presented at Buffalo for final action: 

“Amend Article V, Section 3, by adding the words, 
‘A Trustee may be re-elected for one term of four 
years, but shall not again be eligible for election until 
an interim of four years succeeding his term of 
office.’ ”’ 


Roger F.. Etz, Secretary. 
* * 


FERRY BEACHERS, ATTENTION! 


The bookshelves at the Quillen are sadly in need 
of replenishing. On (occasional) rainy days one’s 
thoughts turn to reading—and what have you? 
Mostly books of bygone days which do not stand the 
test of time. Look through your bookshelves and 
send us at least one good book of fairly recent date. 
We need fifty, or more. Address Elmer D. Colcord, 
Secretary, 126 So. Fifth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
or Quillen House, Ferry Beach, Me., after July 1, 
1981. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE SUMMER MEETINGS 


Fremont—All the Sundays in August; various 
preachers. At the Old Town Meeting-house. 

Kensington—July and August; Arthur W. Webster, 
preacher. 

Lempster—July and August; Will E. Roberts, 
preacher. At the Miner Chapel, Hast Lempster, 
Route 10. 

Manchester—Union services, July and August. 

Nashua—Union services, July and August. 

Nottingham—Through the summer; Rev. Ben. ie 
Andrew, preacher. 

Portsmouth—Church open every Sunday. 

West Chesterfield—July and August; Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker, preacher. 

Kensington—Aug. 2, all-day meeting; Rev. A. A. 
Blair and Rev. Wm. P. Farnsworth, preachers. 
Box lunch. 

Langdon—Aug. 24, Ancestors’ Day, all-day meet- 
ing; Rev. Wm. P. Farnsworth, Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton and Dr. H. E. Benton, preachers. 

Atkinson—Aug. 30, all-day meeting; Rev. A. A. 
Blair and Dr. Roger F. Etz, preachers. Box 


lunch. 
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MURRAY GROVE 


Reservations for Murray Grove for the coming 
season should be made through Mrs. Frank B. 
Smith, 7820 York Road, Elkins Park, Philadelphia, 
until July 18. After that date address Mrs. Smith 
at Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

a * 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


As in previous years, the Ladies’ Aid will hold a 
fair at Ferry Beach. With gratitude for your former 
generous gifts we ask for contributions again. Please 
mark plainly ‘‘For the Fair’ and mail to the Ferry 
Beach Park Association, Hotel Quillen, Saco, Maine, 
after July 11. 

Marian Pfaff, President. 


Edith A. Pierce, Secretary. 
Ee 


MINISTERS AVAILABLE IN BOSTON AREA 


The Superintendent of Massachusetts wishes it 
known that, if the services of a minister are needed 
during the summer either as preacher or for pastoral 
duty, his office has an extended list of men and 
women available for such services. Write the Su- 
perintendent, 176 Newbury St., or telephone him, 
Kenmore 7865. 
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THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 


The opening day at Ferry Beach will be July 18. 
Institute Weeks have been arranged as follows: 

Y. P. C. U. Week—July 18-25. 

Sunday School Week—July 25-August 1. 

Missionary Week—August 1-8. 

Camp Cheery—August 1-8. 

Ministers’ Week—August 1-8. 

Older Young People’s Week—August 1-8. 

Boy Scouts’ Camp—August 8-22. 

Reservations may be made at once. The Ferry 
Beacher, official booklet of the season, will be mailed 
on request. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 

126 So. First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

x * 


BOARD FOR CHILDREN 


Clergyman’s wife and college daughter will board 
and care for three or four children, any age, at private 
camp, Lake Champlain. Good food and congenial 
surroundings, guaranteed. Box 853, Cobleskill, N. Y. 

* x 
SUMMER INSTITUTES 


Mid-West Inn, Turkey Run, Indiana. July 12 
to 19. Directed by the Y. P. C. U. For informa- 
{ton write Mr. Harold Hart, Box 140, Peoria, Ill. 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 18-25. Di- 
rected by the Y. P. C. U. For information write 
Miss Dorothy Macdonald, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 25 to Aug. 1 
Directed by the General Sunday School Association. 
For information write G. S. S. A., 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Murray Grove, N. J., Forked River, N. J. Aug. 
29 to Sept. 7. Directed by the Council of Religious 


Education. For information, write G. S. S. A., 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Missionary Institutes: Camp Murray, East North- 
field, Mass., July 13 to 21. Miss Eola Mayo, Box 
140, Bangor, Maine. Camp Cheery, Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. Miss Ruth Drowne, 39 
Capen St., Medford Hillside, Mass. W. N. M. A. 
Institute, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Emma A. Powell 


Mrs. Emma A. Powell, daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Nelson, a man prominent in the railway world 
and in the Westinghouse Company of Pittsburgh, 
and widow of Edwin Carr Powell of Chicago, died 
at her home in Manistee, Michigan, June 18, 1931. 
She was born in Adrian, Michigan, but she had for 
many years been connected with St.;Paul’s Univer- 
salist Church in Chicago. She was interested in the 
Universalist group in Colorado Springs about twenty 
years ago, and was for a time a member of the Uni- 
versalist church in Norwalk, Ohio. On moving to 
Manistee about ten years ago she became a member 
of the Congregational church in that city and died 
in its fellowship, though never losing her loyal in- 
terest in the Universalist Church. She was a thor- 
ough-going Christian in faith and works. Her 
kindly nature endeared her to a large circle of friends. 
She was generous in her judgments and her unself- 
ish giving. Her keen and cultivated mind with her 
humor made her a beloved companion. 

Her last illness was long and painful, and she bore 
it with patience. Her faith in Christ and immor- 
tality made her long to go to the rest of Heaven 
where her husband and only son had preceded her. 

The funeral was strictly private and was conducted 
at her home in Manistee June 21 by her intimate 
friend, Rev. William Couden of Providence, R. I., 
assisted by the pastor of the local Congregational 
church, Rev. Dr. Sileox. Temporary interment 
was made in Manistee beside Lake Michigan, which 
she had loved so well. 


,THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 809 WallSt. ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


THE BETHANY UNFON FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quist 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


the finest place 
to buy— 


at this 

conveniently 

located store 

MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity. Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard a Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
68. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.’ 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.” 
The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Prénier 


| 101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin’”’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 ‘ssues for $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHO.- 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the resy ertive 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of imstructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms vety rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 


Normal 
Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 


graphic, Office 


anagement, 
Commercial, 


Bookkeeping, 


“156 Stuart St., Boston 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 


Containing these natural tonic medicines 
in good preparation, this is the most 
preasant and oftcucious medicine for 
ladies, children and all men to develope 
their physical strength. 

You, even not ill of wasting disease or 
nervous debility, will easily find yourself 
the true virtue of this wine, by constantly 
taking a cup every morning, in these 
points: in supplying blood, having a live- 
liness brain, ete.—From a wine label 
forwarded from Korea. 

* * 

Our recently printed anecdote of a child 
saying that the foolish virgins “ran out of 
gas’”’ reminded a reader of another Sunday 
school story. 

A teacher asked the class what was 
meant by a man “‘possessed of evil spirits.” 
After a brief pause, one youngster spoke up: 

“Tt means a bootlegger.’’—-Boston Tran- 
script. 

o* * 

Head of Business College: “In teaching 
shorthand and typewriting, we are strong 
for aeeuracy.” 

Inquirer: ‘““How are you on speed?” 
-v»Head’of Business College: “Well, of last 
year’s class, six married their employers 
within six months.’”’—Wall Street Journal. 

¥ : * x 

‘How did you come to be sent to Con- 
gress?” said the inquisitive person. 

“Well,” replied Senator Sorghum, ‘“‘some 
of my most influential constituents con- 
cluded that I could do better work. for 
them on the floor than I could as a regular 
lobbyist.”’—Washington Evening Star. 

* 

Only a lunatic could be an optimist in 
New York.—Dr. Stephen Wise. Well, 
doctor, we still recall what a tough time 
the police had picking out the seven mani- 
acs that got loose there some little time 
ago. Maybe it’s right cheerful there, 
after all Nashville Banner. 

* * 

“All this talk about back-seat drivers 
is bunk. I’ve driven a car for ten years and 
T’ve never had a word from behind.” 

“What sort of car?” 

“A hearse.’’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

The story also stated that the car was 
“completely wrecked.’ This was erron- 
eous inasmuch as the car although badly 
disabled, was demolished.—Morgantown 
(W. Va.) paper. 

* * 

The Kid: “Pop, how soon will I be old 
enough to do as I please?” 

The Old Man: “I don’t know. No- 
body has ever lived that long yet.”—Troy 
Times. 

* * 

Mr. Kangaroo: “But, Mary, where’s 
the child?” 

Mrs. Kangaroo: “‘Good heavens! I’ve 
had my pocket picked.”—Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


Some Books We Publish 


Billy Sunday. The man and method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 
Book of Prayer. For Churchand Home, By C. H. Leonard, D.D._ Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church. 
D.D. 50 cents. 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1916 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


The Universalist interpretation. By 


For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 


A Commentary on the New Testament. 
L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. $3.60. 

Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 

Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufitn. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 

Forty Fruitful Years. An Autobiography. By Frederick W. Betts, D.D. $1.50. 

From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 

God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 

The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 

An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 

Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.”’ $2.00. 

Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 

Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm.G. Tousey. 30 cents. 

John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 

A Layman’s Religion. By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 

Levi Moore Powers. Amemorial. $1.00. 

Light and Peace. A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents 
Leather, $1.00. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are “Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” “Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” “Atonement.” Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 


The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. 
By Williard C. Selleck, D. D. 75 cents. 
Illustrated. By John van Schaick, Jr..D.D. $.2.50 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 765 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actually is. $1.00. 


The Little Hill Farm. Cruisings in Old Schoharie. John van Schaick, Jr. $1.00. 
By Richard Roberts, D. D. $1.00. 


The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 
son. 50 cents. 


The Significance of Jesus Christ. 
Nature Cruisings. 


The Papers of John Pererin. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. 


By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
By J.C. Adams, D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. A history. By Richard Eddy, D. D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


